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REVENUE PLANE MILES RLOWN ene eer veceeeeeee 325,492,000 246,001,000 =s«$ 32.3% 

_ AVERAGE PRICE TO PASSENGER PER Ritseee one a oth gy: 548¢ Sa 
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A Super DC-8 looms large among other 
jets at United’s passenger boarding con- 
course at the San Francisco International 
Terminal. Aircraft are aligned in ‘‘pin- 
wheel” formation as depicted by the em- 
bossed design on the cover. 


To Our? Stockholders 


United Air Lines moved further into new areas of 
achievement in 1967. Net earnings rose to $72,819,000 
and your company became the first airline to exceed 
the billion dollar revenue mark in one year. Although 
earnings were the highest in our history, they still 
failed to provide a satisfactory return on investment. 

Intensive promotion of the growing pleasure travel 
market, the expanding use of personal travel credit 
plans and the appeal of promotional fares had a 
combined impact in generating substantial traffic 
increases resulting in both company and industry 
volume records. 

Promotional fares are important in the progress of 
air transportation but their basic purpose is to stimu- 
late traffic in off-peak travel periods. This objective 
was brushed aside by competitive forces in the indus- 
try in 1967 through over-liberalization of ‘Discover 
America” excursion fares. 

Some of the tariff modifications proposed by your 
management to restore excursion rates to their proper 
place in the fare structure and to improve the de- 
clining revenue yield per passenger mile have been 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Other pro- 
posed modifications were suspended and subsequently 
withdrawn; however, efforts will continue to formu- 
late additional acceptable amendments. 

Brisk traffic growth seems likely in 1968 but the 
task of converting volume into adequate earnings 
will be challenging. Jet efficiencies thus far have 
made it possible to offer greatly improved service at 
prices 22 per cent below the 1962 level in the face 
of a 10 per cent rise in the consumer’s price index. 
However, a continuing decline in revenue yields is 
resulting in an industry “price/cost” squeeze. Your 
management will continue to apply stringent cost con- 
trol measures in every conceivable area except those 
affecting safety and quality of service. 

The strong position your company has established 
in the investment community was borne out by the 
prompt response to several large financings during 
the year. 

United took delivery of 44 aircraft in 1967, increas- 
ing the jet fleet to 238. Orders were placed for 97 


additional aircraft for delivery through 1971 which 
will enable your company to make further improve- 
ments in service and complete the transition to all-jet 
operations in 1969. Twin-engine Boeing 737s, a new 
type of short range aircraft, will introduce jet ser- 
vice to smailer communities beginning early in 1968. 

The problem of immediate and future airport con- 
gestion continues to be attacked on a broad front, 
with United’s Master Plan Reports serving as the 
basis for the industry’s program to encourage airport 
expansion and improvement. 

Your management has aggressively pursued 
United’s request for extension of routes in the Pacific 
area. Our brief filed with the CAB Examiner clearly 
demonstrates that your company can most effectively 
and economically serve these new routes. 

During the year United continued its participation 
in the transpacific movement of military passengers 
and cargo to support the Vietnam conflict. Also your 
company, under the Civil Reserve Air Fleet program, 
stands ready to provide airlift services in connection 
with emergency civil or defense mobilization activities. 

We are privileged to acknowledge the thoughtful 
comments, suggestions, support and understanding of 
our customers, stockholders and employees. 


President 
February 27, 1968 
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The air travel market continued its rapid growth in 
1967, reflecting continued strength in the economy 
and accelerated growth in pleasure travel. All cate- 
gories of United’s traffic reached new highs and your 
company became the first airline to exceed a billion 
dollars in revenue for one year. 

Comparisons made throughout this report with 
1966 financial data and operating statistics must be 
viewed in the light of the 43-day strike in 1966, even 
though further reference is not made to this service 
interruption. 


Earnings 


Net earnings were $72,819,000, equal to $4.19 per 
common share compared with $38,308,000 or $2.44 
per share in 1966. Earnings per share are after pro- 
viding for preferred dividends and are based on the 
average number of shares outstanding. An average 
of 1,824,306 more common shares were outstanding 
in 1967. 

The rate of return on invested capital was 6.8 per 
cent compared with 5.9 per cent in 1966. These com- 
putations include the value of leased aircraft in the 
investment base and exclude from net earnings the 
reduction in taxes arising from the investment tax 
credit. This return is considerably below the 10.25 
per cent established by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as a fair and reasonable average return for the four 
largest trunk carriers over an extended period of time. 


Revenues 


Revenues reached a new high of $1,098,938,000, up 28 
per cent over last year. 


Passenger revenues totaled 
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$969,485,000, an increase of 32 per cent. Air freight 
revenues rose to $78,739,000, a 22 per cent gain over 
last year. Mail revenues of $30,875,000 were up 20 
per cent and express revenues of $7,118,000 increased 
4 per cent. 


Expenses 


Operating expenses totaled $988,408,000, up 26 per 
cent, including the cost of providing 37 per cent more 
service in terms of available ton miles flown. During 
the year there was a constant rise in the price we 
must pay for all operating requirements — manpower, 
services, fuel, materials and supplies. Volume in- 
creases, improved techniques and equipment and fur- 
ther operating efficiencies caused unit cost to continue 
to decline. However, the rate of decrease lessened as 
the year progressed. 


Interest 


Interest on debt totaled $25,761,000, an increase of 
$6,097,000 over 1966, reflecting additional financing 


for equipment on order. This added expense was 
partly offset by an increase of $3,777,000 in interest 
income which totaled $13,606,000 through the invest- 
ment of temporary surplus funds. 

In 1966 United discontinued its practice of capital- 
izing interest on advances to manufacturers for flight 
equipment purchase contracts, in support of its con- 
tention that such advances should be included in its 
“investment base” in calculating rate of return. Cap- 
italization of interest was reinstated in 1967 because 
of a Civil Aeronautics Board policy statement which 
excludes advances from the investment base but per- 
mits inclusion of capitalized interest for rate-making 
purposes. The $8,850,000 ($2,979,000 applicable to 
1966) of interest capitalized in 1967 will be amortized 
over the life of the equipment. 


Taxes 


Total taxes of $177,986,000 were paid to or collected 
for Federal, state and local governments in 1967. 

United’s direct taxes, consisting of Federal and 
state income taxes, social security, unemployment, 
property and fuel taxes, amounted to $61,536,000. 
This is equal to $3.58 per common share compared 
with net earnings of $4.19 a share. 

Your company also collected $39,684,000 from cus- 
tomers in transportation taxes to reimburse the gov- 
ernment for use of the Federal airways. (This is in 
addition to the $3,147,000 of fuel taxes paid directly 
by United for airport and airway usage.) With- 


holding and social security taxes of $76,766,000 were 
collected from employees for Federal and state gov- 
ernments. 

New Federal tax legislation which became effective 
March 10, 1967, reinstated the investment tax credit 
which had been suspended October 10, 1966. This 


new legislation also permits United to deduct from 
its income tax payment, available credits up to 50 per 
cent (previously 25 per cent) of tax liability. The 
temporary suspension had no material effect on your 
company’s generation of investment tax credit in 
1967 or on net earnings. 

United follows the policy of deducting from the 
current year’s Federal income tax expense all of the 
7% investment tax credit used. Taxable earnings 
for 1967 permitted the use of $18,337,000 of available 
investment credit against tax payments applicable 
to 1967, thereby increasing net earnings by a like 
amount. All of the $10,662,000 of investment credit 
generated in 1967 was used. In addition, $7,675,000 
of unused credits from prior years were utilized, 
leaving $8,215,000 which may be applied to future 
Federal income taxes. 


Unit Revenues Reflect Further 
Reduced Price of Air Transportation 


Revenue per ton mile of payload declined 5.3 per cent, 
from 48.6¢ in 1966 to 46.0¢ in 1967. This reflects the 
substantial increase in promotional discount travel 
and a continuing trend toward the lower fare coach 
service. In addition, the rate established for carry- 
ing air mail was reduced to approximately 30¢ per 
ton mile, down almost 4¢. 

Average revenue per passenger mile dropped from 
5.48¢ to 5.17¢, or 5.7 per cent. Average revenue per 
cargo ton mile decreased from 22.7¢ to 20.8¢ or 8.4 
per cent. 

Since 1962 air transportation cost to the customer 
has decreased 22 per cent from an average of 58.7¢ 
per ton mile to 46.0¢. During this same period the 
consumer’s price index rose 10 per cent. 


Unit Expense 


Operating expenses per revenue ton mile were reduced 
9 per cent to 41.8¢ in 1967 from 45.9¢ in 1966. Ex- 
penses per available ton mile dropped to 21.4¢, a 
reduction of 8 per cent from the 23.3¢ in 1966. These 
comparisons, however, are distorted by the 48-day 
strike in 1966. A more meaningful unit cost com- 
parison is obtained by relating ten months (excluding 
July and August) with the comparable non-strike 
months of the prior year. Operating expenses per 
revenue ton mile for these ten months were 43.3¢, 
down 1.6 per cent, and expenses per available ton mile 
were 21.6¢, down 3.6 per cent. 


Traffic 


United’s traffic again established industry records 
with significant gains in all categories. Revenue 
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passenger miles increased 40 per cent over 1966, 
freight ton miles were up 28 per cent and express 
increased 13 per cent. Mail ton miles rose 47 per 
cent, resulting in part from the upward trend in 
airlifting first class mail. 

Your company carried 23,947,000 revenue passen- 
gers and operated 18,766,754,000 revenue passenger 
miles, 417,182,000 freight ton miles, 122,993,000 mail 
ton miles and 21,683,000 express ton miles. 

Jet aircraft now provide 94 per cent of United’s 
available seat miles and 97 per cent of available cargo 
ton miles. 


Load Factors 


United’s system passenger load factor increased 4 
per cent over 1966 although your company and its 
competitors continued a rapid build-up of jet capacity. 
The passenger load factor was 59.8 per cent as com- 
pared with 57.6 per cent last year. Available seat 
miles increased 35 per cent. 

Evidencing popularity of promotional fares and in- 
creasing use of lower priced service, the coach load 
factor climbed to 64.4 per cent as compared with 60.9 
last year. The first class passenger load factor was 
53.4 per cent, down from 55.2, and the standard class 
load factor was 39.8 per cent, down from 40.8. 


United’s overall payload factor (total revenue ton 
miles related to available ton miles) increased one 
per cent over 1966 to 51.1 per cent as compared with 
50.7 last year. 


Dividends 


Cash dividends of 25¢ per share of common stock 
were paid in each quarter of 1967 for a total of $1 
per share. Your company has paid dividends on its 
common stock without interruption since 1950. Quar- 
terly dividends totaling $5.50 per share were paid on 
the outstanding 544% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Financing 


An issue of $130,808,500 of 414% Subordinated De- 
bentures, due July 1, 1992, convertible into common 
stock on or prior to July 1, 1982, was offered to com- 
mon stockholders of record June 22, 1967. These de- 
bentures were offered in the ratio of $100 principal 
amount for each 18 shares of stock held. Stockholders 
or purchasers of their rights subscribed to over 97 
per cent of the issue and the remainder was sold to 
the underwriters. 

United’s 4% Subordinated Debentures due March 
1, 1990, were called for redemption on October 30, 
1967. These debentures, of which $30,546,600 were 
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WHERE THE MONEY CAME FROM CENTS AMOUNT 
Transporting passengers 

Pull fale... 59.5 $ 653,600,000 

Family pian fare................... 6.9 76,200,000 

Military and youth fare............ 6.4 70,100,000 

Excursion fare... 8... 15.4 169,600,000 
Tiansporting Cardo... 6... 10.6 116,700,000 
All other revenue..................... 12 12,700,000 

100.0 $1,098,900,000 
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other goods and services........... 26.3 289,400,000 
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and equipment... 2... 70 76,600,000 
HISUTONCE 352 12 12,600,000 
Interest on monies borrowed.......... 11 12,200,000 
Taxes — Federal, state and local...... 4.3 46,800,000 
Cash dividends to stockholders....... 1.6 18,000,000 
Retained in business................. 5.0 54,900,000 

100.0 $1,098,900,000 


outstanding, were convertible into common stock at 
a price of $36.25 per share by surrender of $100 
principal amount of debentures and payment of $45 
in cash for four shares of stock. Debentures totaling 
$30,425,600 were converted into 1,217,024 shares of 
common stock with cash from the conversion totaling 
$13,691,520. The remaining debentures in the amount 
of $121,000 were redeemed for cash at the redemption 
price of 10314 plus accrued interest. 

Agreement was consummated on December 20, 1967, 
for the private placement of $200 million of 61% per 
cent Notes due April 1, 1990, with a group of eight 
insurance companies. On December 28, $45 million 
was received and the balance of the funds may be 
drawn down at various times through April 1, 1970. 

On February 2, 1968, United signed a $300 million 
Revolving Credit Agreement with First National City 
Bank, New York. In addition to First National City 
Bank, there are 58 participating banks, all of whom 
have a regular banking relationship with the com- 
pany. The funds will be fully revolving during 
the entire term with availability declining in equal 
amounts on a quarterly basis commencing April 1, 
1971, with final maturity January 1, 1976. The in- 
terest rate will be 144 of 1 per cent over the prime 
rate through January 1, 1975, and % of 1 per cent 
over prime thereafter. 

Cash generated in 1967 from depreciation, amor- 
tization and earnings totaled $149,395,000 equal to 
$8.69 per common share. In addition $8,213,000 was 
received through the exercise of warrants and con- 
version of debentures other than those called for 
redemption. 
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Additions to Property and Equipment 


Payments for property and equipment during 1967 
totaled $270,197,000. Jet aircraft and related flight 
equipment expenditures were $236,316,000, including 
$98,178,000 of advance payments on aircraft for fu- 
ture delivery. Expenditures for new and improved 
ground equipment and facilities were $33,881,000. In 
addition United took delivery of 13 jet aircraft, hav- 
ing a total value of $67,655,000, which were leased. 

Commitments for future capital expenditures to- 
taled $1,223,187,000 at year end, of which $1,128,- 
685,000 is for jet aircraft on order for delivery 
through 1971. 


Stockholders 


Stockholders’ equity at year end amounted to $540,- 
523,000, up from $420,370,000 at December 31, 1966. 
The number of shares of common stock outstanding 
as of December 31, 1967 was 18,378,104 compared 
with 16,586,686 as of December 31, 1966. 

Shares of preferred stock decreased to 130,380, re- 
flecting required annual redemption of 4,770 shares. 

Common and preferred stockholders at the close of 
1967 totaled 43,8378 as compared with 41,242 at the 
end of 1966. In addition 11,9838 employees of the 
company held stock under the Employee Stock Pur- 
chase Plan. 
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Electronic flight simulators and advanced visual display techniques 
provide ‘in-flight’ realism in the ground training of flight crews. 


Management Training Center 
with its new eight-story addition. 


“United “People 


United’s Stewardess and 


Air transportation, more than many other industries, 
requires smooth intermeshing of a multitude of com- 
plex skills and highly specialized services. The effec- 
tiveness of United’s service to its customers rests 
heavily with personnel who must have a strong sense 
of responsibility, prompting them to perform their 
work thoroughly, conscientiously and with precise 
timing. Your company goes to great lengths to select 
men and women with these qualities. In 1967, for 
example, United added 11,772 new employees, chosen 
from more than 234,000 applicants. At year end the 
personnel total was 46,038 and the average level of 
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employee experience was better than eight years. 


Capital Investment Per Employee 


A substantial investment in equipment and facilities 
is required for our personnel to provide United’s 
transportation service. Average capital investment 
per employee at the end of 1967 was $34,064, having 
risen from $30,914 in 1966 and $19,921 as recently 
as 1963. This increase highlights the swift pace of 
technological development and the need for adequate 
profits to attract investment capital on which further 
progress, growth and jobs depend. 


Employee Training 


An eight-story addition to the Stewardess and Man- 
agement Training Center, which is adjacent to the 
company’s executive headquarters, was completed last 
spring. This new structure is designed for expanded 
needs in training stewardesses. During 1967, train- 
ing was provided at the Center for 1,986 new stew- 
ardesses, and management development courses were 
conducted for 2,009 employees. It is estimated that 
3,000 new stewardesses will be trained during 1968. 

The necessity to instill public contact employees 
with greater sensitivity to customer needs is of major 
importance in non-technical types of training. Two 
new programs — “Active Awareness” and “Insights 
to Understanding” — are being conducted for per- 
sonnel who deal directly with the traveling public. 

Part of the new Flight Training Center at Denver 
was occupied in 1967 and the entire complex will be 
completed by mid-1968 as the world’s most modern 
facility for training airline flight crews. Along with 
other special equipment, the center will have up to 20 
electronic flight simulators — the largest concentra- 
tion in the industry. This facility and advanced 
equipment enable United to keep its flight crews 
trained to the highest standards afforded by modern 
technology. The building was financed by revenue 
bonds of the City and County of Denver for lease 
to United. 


Labor Relations 


New collective bargaining agreements have been con- 
cluded with unions representing stewardesses, dis- 
patchers, company guards, communications employees 
and flight simulator operators. The stewardess agree- 
ment is for two years, the others for three. 

We are presently in mediation under the auspices 
of the National Mediation Board with the Air Line 
Pilots Association, representing flight officers, and 
the Transport Workers Union which represents 
meteorologists. 


Retirement Income Program 


Employees enrolled in the Retirement Income Plan 
total 30,100 or 83 per cent of those eligible, and 1,123 
retired employees are receiving annuities. Company 
payments to the plan in 1967 amounted to $23,902,000. 


Total assets, valued at cost, were $301,800,000 at 
year end. 


Suggestion Program 


The 9,502 employees who participated in the Sug- 
gestion Program during 1967 submitted 5,185 ideas 
judged worthy of adoption. Employees whose ideas 
were adopted received $221,489 based on estimated 
first-year benefits to United in the amount of $2,214,- 
900. The highest individual award ever made by the 
company for a suggestion was paid to L. D. Webster, 
a maintenance specialist at the San Francisco Main- 
tenance Base. He received $14,645 for developing a 
technique to inspect the sixth stage compressor blades 
of JT8D engines without dismantling the front and 
rear compressors. Tangible benefits from his sugges- 
tion for the first year were computed at $146,450. 


Management Changes 


The Board of Directors elected R. E. Bruno, formerly 
vice president and treasurer, to the newly created 
position, vice president - finance, with responsibility 
for all treasury, accounting, auditing and insurance 
activities. R. H. Robertson, previously comptroller, 
was elected vice president and treasurer. J. L. Semple, 
former assistant comptroller, was elected comptroller. 

D. R. Petty, senior vice president on special assign- 
ment, retired April 27 after more than 35 years of 
company service. 


Operations 


Operations were characterized by a high order of 
dependability, attesting to the sound quality of equip- 
ment, efficient maintenance and good work per- 
formance. While unforeseen developments, such as 
aircraft production delays, caused revision of some 
operations programs, the plan for all-jet service by 
the latter part of 1969 is proceeding on schedule. 


On-Time Performance 


Adverse weather intruded frequently, beginning with 
severe snow storms early in 1967, and delays due to 
airport and air traffic congestion continued to in- 
crease. However, with specialized ground equip- 
ment and preparations made: well in advance, good 
standards of performance were maintained. Of the 
610,769 flights operated in the year, 83.4 per cent 
arrived on time or within 15 minutes and 98.9 per 
cent of scheduled miles were completed. 


All-Weather Dependability 


Category II of the Federal Aviation Administration’s 
all-weather dependability program permits landings 
when the cloud cover is down to 150 feet and visibility 
on the runway is 1,200 feet or more. However, Cate- 
gory II operations thus far have been limited, pend- 
ing installation of specified equipment at airports by 
the FAA. Nine airports on United’s system are now 
properly equipped. An increased number of landings 
at the lower minimums is taking place this winter 
but appreciable benefits are not expected until next 
year and thereafter. 

United has trained more than 1,700 pilots for Cat- 
egory II landings and the necessary electronic devices 
have been installed on 48 DC-8s and 73 Boeing 727s. 
Newer types of jets, such as Super DC-8s and Boeing 
737s, are outfitted with Category II equipment at the 
factory. Your company’s entire jet fleet eventually 
will be qualified to operate at the lower minimums. 

Cloud seeding to disperse super-cool fog — a tech- 
nique pioneered by United — has become a valuable 
tool in all-weather dependability at 18 airports on 
your company’s system. Since the program began 
four years ago, it has proved advantageous to 1,400 
airline operations and 20,800 passengers who other- 
wise would have been delayed. 


The new twin-engine Boeing 737, incorporating 
the latest advances in aircraft technology, 

will introduce jet speed and comfort 

to smaller communities on United’s system. 


Warm fog hampers operations far more extensively 
than the super-cool variety. Important experiments 
to minimize this type of weather condition were con- 
ducted in 1967. United spearheaded joint airline tests 
of warm fog seeding at Houston, Texas, and Sacra- 
mento, California. The results are considered en- 
couraging and the tests are continuing. 


Electronic Aids 


Electronic equipment for automated altitude report- 
ing has been installed on 50 Boeing 727s and 25 DC-8s. 
This equipment transmits altitude data to the ground 
where it is displayed alphanumerically on Air Traffic 
Control radar scopes. Newly delivered jets, such as 
Boeing 727s, Super DC-8s and Boeing 737s, are being 
factory equipped for automatic altitude reporting. 
All other jets in your company’s fleet will be retro- 
fitted with this equipment. 

Under contract with the FAA, United and the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company are evaluating an inertial 
navigation system. This device continuously deter- 
mines speed and position during flight by using mea- 
surements of aircraft accelerations. The tests will 
provide data on the relative accuracy of the inertial 
system as compared with domestic short-range navi- 
gation systems. 

United was represented in unique experiments con- 
ducted by the air transport industry and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Radio signals 
were transmitted from a United flight to ground sta- 
tions via a communications satellite 22,300 miles 
above the earth. The tests indicated that radio com- 
munications on long-distance overwater flights may 
be greatly improved through satellite relay. 


Aircraft Maintenance 


New techniques, machines and procedures developed 
at the San Francisco maintenance base have made it 
possible to economically improve reliability levels. 
United, for example, pioneered flame spray metalliz- 
ing of critical engine parts, a process that has saved 
$2,500,000 since adopted in 1966. 

A procedure instituted in early 1967 returns each 
overhauled DC-8 and Boeing 720 to service one day 
earlier than with previous methods. This is equiva- 


Operations continued 
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 Gunent Fleet 


Aircraft Type [Owned [Leased | order. 


JET Pe 
sce | 6 | 7 | ew) atom 
Super DC-8-61 ob a | bo 1000-2600 


Super DC-8-62} | | 10 | 600 1000-2600 
B-720 | 29 | | ~— | 600 | 600-2100 
B-727 | 46 | 40 | | 600] 350-1700 
B-727QC | 15 | 15 | 8 | 600] 350-1700 
B-727 (Elongated) ye | ee oon 350-1200 
B-737 ee 
B-747 | || 14 | 640 | 1000-2600 
Caravelle | 20] | | 500| — 300-800 
SUPERSONIC) 1 6 
Concorde | | | 6*| 1450| 1500-2600 
Boeing SST | | | _-6*| 1800 | 1500-2600 
JURBOPROP) 40 | 
Viscount Pao | aaa] iecon 
PROPELLER | | 
DC-6B PO) 808) | toon 
DC-6 (2a | Sn oe 7a0 
Convair de ae 50-300 
oS 1000-2600 
Pes 1000-2609 
|| 4 | 640} 1000-2600 
a 
Plo 300-900 


* Delivery positions only — not definite orders. 


lent to adding one transcontinental round trip each 
week — enough capacity to produce $1 million in an- 
nual revenue. 

Electron beam welding equipment acquired in 1967 
makes it possible to recondition or modify many ex- 
pensive engine parts which would not otherwise be 
feasible. Benefits within the year exceeded the cost 
of this equipment several times over. 


Airport Master Plans 


The Airport Master Plan Program, inaugurated by 
United in 1966 to assist in the nationwide improve- 
ment of airport capabilities, has made impressive 
headway. The program apprises airport and other 
government officials of airline industry requirements 
and necessary development projects in relation to 
existing airport facilities and expected traffic growth 
through 1980. 

Master Plan Reports on 34 large airports were pre- 
pared by United in 1967. After review and acceptance 
by other airlines these reports are presented to local 
airport authorities and the FAA as part of the Air 
Transport Association’s planning program. Approxi- 
mately 35 Master Plan Reports will be issued in the 
coming year and those previously prepared wil! be 
updated to reflect changes which have occurred since 
the program began. 


Jet Deliveries, 1967-68 


The 44 aircraft deliveries in 1967 consisted of four 
standard DC-8s, 15 Boeing 727 QCs (Quick Change 
passenger/cargo), 18 standard Boeing 727s, one Boe- 
ing 737 and six Super DC-8-61s. Seven of the Boeing 
727s and one of the Super DC-8-61s are under long- 
term lease. Five more of the Boeing 727s are un- 
der short-term lease with an option to extend for a 
long-term. 

The Super DC-8-61, the first of a new generation 
of elongated subsonic jets, accommodates 198 pas- 
sengers. Introduced in California-Hawaii operations 


early in 1967, it amply fulfilled expectations as to 
flight performance, comfort and lower unit operating 
cost. This largest of commercial jet aircraft recently 
was placed in transcontinental service, operating non- 
stop from New York to Los Angeles and continuing 
to Hawaii. Its service pattern shortly will be ex- 
panded to include other major cities. 

In 1968 United is scheduled to take delivery of 101 
aircraft, including 40 Boeing 737s, a new twin-engine 
jet with special capabilities for short-haul service. 
This aircraft incorporates many improvements, and 
has a great degree of commonality with Boeing 727 
systems and components. Entering service this spring, 
the Boeing 737 will introduce the advantages of jet 
transportation to many smaller communities. 


New Jet Aircraft Orders 


United placed new orders or exercised options for 97 
jets in 1967, consisting of thirteen Boeing 747s, 10 Su- 
per DC-8-62s, five Super DC-8-61s, 11 Standard DC-8s, 
22 Boeing 727-200s, eight Boeing 727QCs, 25 Boeing 
737s and three Super DC-8-63F Jet Freighters. De- 
liveries will begin in late 1968 and continue into 1971. 


Supersonic Aircraft 


Development of supersonic transport planes has moved 
ahead perceptibly. The first prototype of the Anglo- 
French Concorde was rolled out of the factory at 
Toulouse, France, in December. Its certification is 
not expected before 1971. The larger, faster Boeing 
2707, sponsored by the U.S. government in coopera- 
tion with the airlines and manufacturers, is not 
scheduled for certification before 1974. 

United has reserved delivery positions for six Con- 
cordes and six Boeing 2707s. The company’s technical 
experts are working closely with the airline develop- 
ment teams for both types of aircraft. W. C. Mentzer, 
senior vice president - engineering and maintenance, 
is chairman of Airline SST Committees for the Con- 
corde and the Boeing 2707. 


Automated conveyor systems speed the sort- 
ing, dispatching and delivery of air freight. 


Serving the Customer 


Customer services were carefully monitored through- 
out the year, reflecting your company’s determination 
not only to preserve quality under the stress of heavy 
traffic increases but to achieve improvements. Changes 
in customer needs and preferences were determined 
by research and translated into service features. Ex- 
tensive studies are underway to develop automated 
methods in preparation for future increases in bag- 
gage volume and air freight. 


In-Flight Services 


Red Carpet Service on transcontinental, Hawaiian 
and other long-range nonstop flights was further re- 
fined. Menus, for example, were expanded to offer a 
wider selection of food and beverages. 

Blue Carpet Service was introduced on New York- 
California and other flights as an upgrading of coach 
service. Among other features, it offers passengers 
a choice of two entrees and dinner wines. 


Unimatic Electronic Information System 


The first phase of the new Unimatic electronic net- 
work will become operative in the latter part of 1968. 
As the most extensive communication and computer 
system in the business world, Unimatic, when fully 
activated, will consolidate reservations inventory, pas- 
senger name recording, flight planning and message 
switching functions previously handled by four sep- 
arate computer systems. 


Cargo Service 


Reflecting the rapid growth of air freight, new cargo 
facilities were completed at Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Portland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hartford and Buf- 
falo. The first of two dock additions at the Chicago- 
O’Hare cargo building was completed and the other 
will be finished in early 1968. New cargo facilities 
at San Diego and Minneapolis/St. Paul are also under 
construction. 

One of your company’s engineering studies is fo- 
cused on development of an automated cargo handling 
system to meet the forecasted surge in air freight vol- 
ume at Chicago-O’Hare in the 1970’s. In addition to 
moving large quantities of cargo, the installation will 
be designed to store pallets for automatic recall, to 
transfer and unload sequentially in relation to weight 
and distribution required, and to operate overall at a 


speed adequate for aircraft turnaround times of 30 
to 60 minutes. 


Terminal Facilities 


United occupied newly built passenger terminals at 
Sacramento, San Diego, Saginaw, Huntsville, West 
Palm Beach and Boston. Standby service centers to 
accommodate military and youth reduced fare pas- 
sengers were established at the Chicago, Seattle and 
San Francisco passenger terminals. 

Your company also moved into the newly refur- 
bished and expanded facilities at Chicago’s Midway 
Airport, now being restored to full operations with 10 
carriers scheduled to offer service by mid-summer. 


Reservation Centers 


High-capacity reservations offices were opened in six 
cities. Information and reservations services at 


smaller communities were consolidated into larger 
reservations centers as part of a systemwide pro- 
gram that will be completed in 1968. 


Research and Development 


Looking ahead to efficient on-and-off loading of Jumbo 
Jets and traffic growth in the next decade, a study of 
automated boarding and ticketing techniques was 
completed in 1967. 

Development and preliminary design of what will 
be the largest baggage handling system in the indus- 
try is going forward. Required for the proposed new 
Los Angeles terminal, the system will ultimately 
process, sort and deliver upwards of 600 bags per 
minute. Its capabilities will include efficient move- 
ment of odd-shaped items of irregular size, ranging 
from clothing bags and cosmetic cases to ski boxes 
and military duffel bags. 
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“Marketing 


Continuing the trend that began in 1965, your com- 
pany’s market participation improved overall, includ- 
ing many of the nation’s most competitive route 
segments. Again, as in 1966, growth of revenue pas- 
senger miles exceeded growth in available seat miles. 


Schedule Improvements 


As a result of new route authority, United inaugu- 
rated service at Hilo, Hawaii, and between Toronto- 
Chicago. Additional schedules were provided at more 
than 20 cities while improvements in capacity and 
schedule convenience continued at other points. Non- 
stop flights were inaugurated between New York- 
Portland, Boston-Denver, Chicago-Sacramento, Mil- 
waukee-San Francisco, Kansas City-Seattle, Kansas 
City-San Francisco and Buffalo-Atlanta. 

Additional nonstop transcontinental operations by 
DC-8F Jet Freighters were part of the substantial 
expansion which occurred in cargo service. New all- 
cargo schedules at Atlanta, Salt Lake City, Portland 
and Seattle were inaugurated with the versatile 
Boeing 727 Quick Change aircraft. Hawaiian Jet 
Freighter service, previously introduced between 
Honolulu and the Mainland, was extended to Hilo. 


Advertising 


United’s advertising was distinguished by its seasonal 
change of pace. Emphasis on television continued, 
with cooperative sponsorship of professional football 
and special events, such as the Hawaiian Open Golf 
Tournament which was relayed live to Mainland 
viewers via the Lani-Bird satellite. 

Early in the year Hawaii was featured in an ad- 
vertising program which subsequently was merged 
into a systemwide, coordinated ‘‘Discover America” 
campaign. The Paramount Picture Corporation ac- 
quired prints of United’s award-winning film, “Dis- 
cover America,” for showings in theaters throughout 
this country and abroad. 

The fall advertising program was directed at busi- 
ness travelers but it included a strong appeal for 
personal travel in its unique “Take Me Along” theme. 

The basic message of air freight speed and effi- 
ciency was repeated in cargo advertising which ap- 
peared in trade and industrial publications. United 
also became the first airline to sponsor a regular 
series of air freight TV commercials. 


Pleasure and Sports Travel 


A pronounced surge in pleasure travel was evident in 
1967, stimulated by ‘Discover America” fares, per- 
sonal travel credit cards, heavy merchandising of 
summer and winter tours, effective advertising pro- 
grams and special campaigns among travel agents. 

The allure of Hawaiian travel has been heightened 
by common fares which your company adopted in 
1967, reducing the cost of visiting the Neighbor 
Islands. ‘‘Royal Hawaiian” service, originally devel- 
oped for New York-Honolulu travelers, was extended 
to Washington and Chicago. These flights provide 
through service to the Islands, with a stop at Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. 

A series of distinctive Hawaiian tours were de- 
veloped exclusively for stockholders. Designed to 
show the company in operation and at the same time 
offer a Hawaiian vacation, the three tours planned 
originally have been expanded to nine because of 
overwhelming demand. Based on favorable response, 
we will continue this “operation showcase” with sim- 
ilar tours in years ahead. 

The preference for United by sports travelers was 
evident throughout the year in all.major types of 
athletics. Most of the flights for major league base- 
ball clubs and professional and college football teams 
were operated by your company. 

Charter service also was provided for other types of 
athletic teams, sport fans and clubs, student groups, 
convention travelers and many business organizations. 


“Discover ‘United Air Lines 
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“Routes and “Rates 


Transpacific Case 


Civil Aeronautics Board hearings in the Transpacific 
Route Investigation were conducted in Honolulu and 
Washington, D.C. On September 1 your company 
filed a brief to the Examiner in support of its ap- 
plication for transpacific routes. The brief clearly 
demonstrates that United can most effectively and 
economically provide the new transpacific services. 
The brief adds that such services are needed in the 
national interest and for full development of the 
economic potential of the Pacific area. A decision in 
the case is expected in either late 1968 or early 1969. 
Temporary authority was granted to United in 
June to operate direct service between Hilo, Hawaii, 
and Los Angeles and San Francisco. This authority, 
which is effective until final decision in the Trans- 
pacific Route Investigation, is subject to a restriction 


against the carriage of local or stopover traffic be- 
tween Hilo and Honolulu. 


East Coast-Europe Service Investigation 


The CAB has instituted an investigation involving 
routes between major northeast U.S. terminals, ex- 
cluding New York, and 12 European countries; and 
between Miami and London. United in late December 
filed an application for inclusion in this case. 


Chicago-Toronto Service 


An extension of United’s system was approved in 
March to include a new segment from Chicago to 
Toronto. Service was inaugurated August 1. In an- 
other decision, United’s request to provide Vancouver- 
California nonstop service was denied. 


PROPOSED NEW DOMESTIC ROUTES 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 


Existing Routes 


Proposed New Routes 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TT. PAUL 
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Domestic Route Applications 


In May the Board requested interested parties to 
show cause why United’s authority should not be 
amended to permit nonstop service from San Diego 
to points east (exclusive of Las Vegas, Denver and 
Kansas City). Approval by the Board is still pending. 

United has filed applications for the following 
routes involving service in southern cities: (1) San 
Francisco-Los Angeles to Miami via Dallas/Fort 
Worth, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta, Tampa and 
(2) Birmingham-Huntsville-Memphis to Los Angeles. 
Hearings on these applications are expected to take 
place during 1968. 

United’s application for a route between Chicago 
and New Orleans via St. Louis, Memphis, Huntsville 
and Birmingham was heard by the Board in the 
Gulf States-Midwest Points Service Investigation in 
November. A decision is not expected until late 1968. 

In an interim decision in the Pacific Northwest- 
Southwest Service Investigation, the Board denied 
United a route extension between Denver and Dallas/ 
Fort Worth, Houston and New Orleans and termin- 
ated the United/Continental and United/Braniff in- 
terchange agreements. However, the proceeding was 
reopened and a hearing has been held on proposals 
for turnaround service between Denver and Salt Lake 
City, on the one hand, and, on the other, New Orleans, 
Houston, Dallas/Fort Worth, San Antonio, Portland 
and Seattle/Tacoma. A final decision in the reopened 
case will probably be reached in 1968. 

Two investigations were ordered by the Board re- 
garding service to Omaha. The first, instituted in 
April, involves unrestricted nonstop air service to 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Seattle, Portland and St. Louis. The other is an in- 
vestigation of the need for improved nonstop service 
from Omaha and Des Moines to New York/Newark 
and Washington/Baltimore on the East Coast, and 
Los Angeles and San Francisco/Oakland/San Jose on 
the West Coast. United will participate in both cases. 

United has applied for authority to provide nonstop 
service between Minneapolis/St. Paul and Milwaukee 
on the one hand, and New York and Boston, on the 


other, and for a new route from Minneapolis/St. Paul 
to Portland and Seattle/Tacoma. It is expected these 
applications will be included in the recently instituted 
Twin Cities-Milwaukee Long-Haul Investigation. 

United has also applied for a new route segment 
between Minneapolis/St. Paul and Denver. 

To provide needed helicopter service in the Wash- 
ington/Baltimore area, United is participating in an 
industry-formed company which has filed an applica- 
tion before the CAB for this service. 


Rates 


New tariffs, to improve the declining revenue yield 
and to better achieve the main objective of ‘Discover 
America” excursion fares were filed in November. 
These tariffs change the availability of excursion 
fares so that they will not be in effect when regular 


COST OF LIVING VS UNITED'S 
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‘Routes and “Rates continued 


traffic demand is high. This would allow use of these 
fares except during peak travel holiday periods and 
except weekends (other than Saturday from noon to 
midnight). Your company plans to implement these 
changes effective April 28, 1968. The filing also re- 
quested that the two summer peak vacation periods 
(June 14 through June 30 and August 9 through 
August 28) be excluded from this fare; however, this 
portion was suspended by the CAB and has been 
subsequently withdrawn. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


On February 1, 1968, United established even dol- 
lar fares for all first class, coach and economy ser- 
vices. Fares for distances over 750 miles have been 
rounded down to the next even dollar; fares for 750 
miles or under have been rounded up to the next even 
dollar. This will simplify our fare structure. 

Effective April 23, 1967, military personnel travel- 
ing on leave were offered reserved coach space at dis- 
counts of 334% per cent within the continental U.S. 
and 25 per cent between California and Hawaii. The 
discounts are not applicable during certain peak travel 
holiday and weekend periods. The space available 
standby discount of 50 per cent for military personnel 
remains in effect. 

On October 1, 1967, the company began service be- 
tween the Mainland and Hilo, Hawaii. Fares are the 
same as between the Mainland and Honolulu. Round 
trip passengers between the Mainland and the Islands 
are permitted to make stopovers at intermediate 
Neighbor Islands for an additional $5 per stopover. 

A new rate for the carriage of domestic air mail 
was established on August 28 retroactive to January 
1, 1967. This rate yields approximately 30¢ per ton 
mile, representing a reduction of about 4¢ from the 
rates in effect prior to that date. 


Statements of Earnings 


for the years ended December 31 


OPERATING REVENUES: 


ESCH TINTELSY cpg a Bare OA) SE ane ee a ee $734,185,000 
ST CSI fa wh ee eR ge tat og ec a a ee Beer ae 64,408,000 
ED ago acess EU es: Re Oe 25,838,000 
EXCESS OLS f 4 ROA ete 4 ick. a ald ane ge, fre 6,818,000 
GiMemrevenUeGnnel. came cata Meera obo Quip wee apedgecse: 7,685,000 
NOL Uel wakes tc A, eRe Reais Neca ioc cSMAC So, RB a NSS 17,969,000 
$856,903,000 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Bivine ana sroundvoperationS:~, seste tm .6 6 oes awiss cas cade wees $438,499,000 
REI ANIGTA RE VO lant ae sie ie eR els ne 150,580,000 
Depreciation: and’ amortization: 22-6 .s stone ok keener cadences 69,659,000 
Salessancuaavertisiic mem. cer ehame s (civ sss ees aulaaee ote 89,496,000 
GenetralrandeadimMiniSttauive = ates se he acess cdak f44 Gauges 37,128,000 
$785,362,000 


EARNINGS FROM OPERATIONS before income taxes.......... $ 71,541,000 
OTHER DEDUCTIONS (INCOME), NET: 
lmleresteonmlone-relmnuGeobe st ik os seca es ee ae aae $ 19,664,000 
LTO OSURIINC OUIG ie eee aoe sa 8s Rear neo a sc (9,829,000) 
MUeLe SERCADLLANUZOC se eect yet tien Nee, od Sins ara ahicwnayore Meese = 
(AA velens UAVs) Se Oe ORRIN eS xt, 4) fy cen eee 1,023,000 
$ 10,858,000 
EARNINGS before income taxes.....................cccceeeees $ 60,683,000 
INCOME TAXES on above earnings: 
CULRTERIEL VED OY At Oils css Seeman ramet tte enti LAE Rosie tae iw iha es aes $ 14,861,000 
YN RSNA Rene Nena <h weal ate Reo tet | eh | cee awe A <a a ne 9,208,000 
$ 24,069,000 
EARNINGS BEFORE GAIN ON SALE OF AIRCRAFT............. $ 36,614,000 
GAIN ON SALE OF AIRCRAFT after tax........................ 1,694,000 
EAB ESAPOINILIN GS gsr ety ccna gies one eg ode Pldtae ease aes $ 38,308,000 


PER COMMON SHARE: 
Earnings. before gain on sale of aircraft..........2. 66 snes one san 


Galimonesalcsoipalltcratteattetmtaxesesee nie wae ee ieee eee oe 
NGEaIniNncSaate er eae tee ater tuber nce sont chiserieeh as 


Pro forma net earnings assuming 
conversion of convertible debentures...................0-0008- 


$2.33 
AG 


$2.44 


$2.30 


NOTES: Earnings per share are based on the average num- 
ber of shares outstanding and after providing for preferred 
stock dividends. 


Pro forma net earnings per share assume that outstanding 
convertible debentures were converted as of the date of 
issuance and that the cash receivable on conversion would 
have produced earnings at the rate earned by temporary 
investments. 


Investment tax credits realized reduced income taxes for 
1967 by $18,337,000 ($4,977,000 in 1966). At December 31, 1967, 
unused investment tax credits approximated $8,215,000. 


United has retirement income plans for all of its employee 
groups. Pension costs, which are funded as they accrue, 
were $23,902,000 in 1967 and $21,166,000 in 1966. 


Net earnings for 1967 include $1,549,000 ($.09 per share) 
resulting from retroactively capitalizing interest for the 
year 1966. 
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Statements of Financial “Position 


as of December 31 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Flight equipment expendable parts, at average cost, less 
obsolescence allowance (1967, $5,649,000; 1966, $5,419,000)..... 


Maintenance and operating supplies, at average cost 
Prepaid expenses .oeenn cece eee eran ere: 


OPERATING PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT: 


Flight equipment-atecost@...c-.. memes eee 


Less — Accumulated depreciation .................... 


Advances on flight equipment purchase contracts.... 


Other property and equipment, at cost............... 


Less — Accumulated depreciation.................... 


OTHER ASSETS: 


Jet aircraft introductory costs, being amortized...... 


Investments and miscellaneous...................... 


NOTES: Commitments for purchase of aircraft and other 
capital equipment approximated $1,223,187,000 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1967 after deducting $171,962,000 advance payments 
on flight equipment. 


Annual rentals under lease agreements expiring between 
1975 and 1982 covering seven DC-8 and thirty B-727 aircraft 
are approximately $17,878,000 (excludes rentals for aircraft 
under short-term lease). 


eee eee ccee 


eee were eee 


ey 


ey 


tee www wees 


ey 


OOOO OO 


ee 


$ 40,756,000 
206,338,000 
117,375,000 


39,678,000 


8,880,000 
6,024,000 


$ 419,051,000 


$ 916,042,000 
357,481,000 
$ 558,561,000 


129,129,000 
$ 687,690,000 


$ 168,491,000 
75,543,000 
$ 92,948,000 


$ 780,638,000 


«RRs $ 1,067,000 
“eee 6,947,000 
$ 8,014,000 
$1,207,703,000 


Minimum annual rentals for leases of real property expiring 
after December 31, 1970 are approximately $13,750,000. 


Under terms of the 612% note agreement dated December 
20, 1967, an additional $155,000,000 will be sold at various 
dates on or prior to April 1, 1970. 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Long-term debt maturing within one year........... 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities........... 
Customer deposits under Air Travel Plan........... 
Advance sales of tickets for transportation......... 
Accrued Federal income taxes.................0... 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 
Senior indebtedness: 


33%4% sinking fund debentures due 1974............ 
4% sinking fund debentures due 1981.............. 
By cmOLGS CLIC DOG, Marae te eM Soyerarennan tsa one Giharalent Wilks 
ORIOLES RCC LOR sh Memento tts Ale alee: ose Gh alae 8 
Ger om MOLES mGUG M1 O00 Wan cine ees ak sae edhe duvets 


jotaleseniomindebtednessmesssaees ae. ose ee. . aca. 


Subordinated indebtedness: 


4% convertible debentures due 1990............... 
4V%4% convertible debentures due 1992............. 
5% convertible debentures due 1991............... 


Total subordinated indebtedness................. 


Hota PIONS Lelin CCD mre sein ls ac ee Saved aie 8s ete 


RESERVES: 


Accumulated provision for self-insured risks........ 
Deferred Federal income taxeS................0000- 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Cumulative preferred stock, $100 par value; 


authorized 600,000 shares; 542% series of 1960, 
outstanding 130,380 shares (see note below)...... 


Common stock, $5 par value; authorized 50,000,000 shares 
(see note below); outstanding 18,378,104 shares 
Additionalseanital tnvestedienss eam. ean ca ctecnes on 


Retained earnings — Under terms of financing agreements 
$74,746,000 is not available for cash dividends on common stock 


On February 2, 1968, the company entered into a Revolving 
Bank Credit Agreement permitting it to borrow up to 


$300,000,000. 


Redemption of 4,770 shares of cumulative preferred stock 


is required annually by June 1. 


Ce 
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Cy 


$ 10,592,000 
130,955,000 
8,894,000 
26,085,000 
7,506,000 
5,658,000 


$ 10,500,000 
112,000,000 
60,000,000 
175,000,000 


$ 41,248,000 


103,420,000 


Nate ieee ee $ 10,181,000 
ee ee as 85,294,000 
$ 95,475,000 
Se La eR eT $ 13,515,000 
eo es 82,933,000 
Beng ara tS 209,653,000 
114,269,000 
$ 420,370,000 
$1,207,703,000 


In 1967, United’s stockholders approved a qualified stock 
option plan for an aggregate of 600,000 shares of common 
stock under which options for 461,000 shares were granted 
at a price of $66.875. None of the options were exercisable 
at December 31, 1967. In addition, at year end, 3,949,566 
shares of common stock were reserved for conversion of 
convertible debentures and 46,296 for exercise of stock 
purchase warrants. 


$ 189,690,000 


$ 357,500,000 


$ 144,668,000 
$ 502,168,000 
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Statements of Stockholders’ Equity~ 


for the years ended December 31 


PREFERRED STOCK — $100 par value: 
Balance at beginning of year (shares: 1967 — 135,150; 1966 — 139,920)...... 
Sinking fund redemption (4,770 shares each year)....................00005 


Balance at end of year (shares: 1967 — 130,380; 1966 —135,150)............. 


COMMON STOCK — $5 par value: 
Balance at beginning of year (shares: 1967 — 16,586,686; 1966 — 13,759,890)... 


Amount arising from sale of common stock 
(Shares:) 1967/65, 3767. 1966) 805/423) hn eee eee eee ee 


Amount arising from conversions (shares: 1967 — 1,726,042; 1966 — 1,021,373) 
Balance at end of year (shares: 1967 — 18,378,104; 1966 — 16,586,686)........ 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL INVESTED: 

Balances at besinningof Vealaamen mercer eccrine eae ee ae 

Add — Amount arising from sale of common stock......................+- 
Amount arising from conversion of debenturese.) eee eee 


Balance at endsof. years. 2c: myeente cree asian tre cin, wratele cere ein eeereeaer et oer ees 


RETAINED EARNINGS: 
Balance at DECInINIig Of Vaart ae ace em ons cae eie sae nee eee ee 
Add — Net earnings per accompanying statement.................0.00 eee. 


Deduct — Cash dividends on 512% preferred stock — $5.50 per share....... 


Cash dividends on common stock — 
S1O0r pershareuin 1967/eandesn9s 75a 1966s 


Balance at end of year — Under terms of financing agreements 
$74,746,000 is not available for cash dividends on common stock........ 


$ 13,515,000 
477,000 


$ 13,038,000 


$ 82,933,000 


327,000 
8,630,000 


$ 91,890,000 


$209,653,000 
871,000 
55,939,000 


$266,463,000 


$114,269,C00 
72,819,000 


$187,088,000 


$ 730,000 
17,226,000 


$ 17,956,000 


$169,132,000 


$ 13,992,000 
477,000 


$ 13,515,000 


$ 68,799,000 


9,027,000 
5,107,000 


$ 82,933,000 


$111,252,000 
66,052,000 
32,349,000 


$209,653,000 


$ 91,219,000 
38,308,000 


$129,527,000 


$ 756,000 
14,502,000 


$ 15,258,000 


$114,269,000 


Statements ef Source and “Disposition of Funds 
for the years ended December 31 


WORKING CAPITAL AT BEGINNING OF YEAR..................... $138,318,000 
ADDITIONS DURING YEAR: 
NemCaK IRS ced tir tee mies ces, 4 bee naire erdes weet ake kw Bese on $ 38,308,000 
Operating expenses not requiring cash — 
Depreciation: and amortization: ence c.cces cs < ste vensea os 69,659,000 
Deferred Federal income tax, net..................0c eee ee 9,208,000 
CO Eier aut inisermee sy sere ae ee eater tet tes esa shoves oprah 560,000 
Sale ol oroperty and equilpmentack. vasa vosscea scales ess senes 5,723,000 
Sale fish loon NOteSeCAue 1990) ee 5.2 ate caertecie o) cartaniia/Gusteuirs ee 6am ds — 
Saleroh-5% convertible Gebentures.co6 pic. cctomceacoswiitemew oaoe 103,420,000 
Sale of 4%4% convertible debentures..................00. eee ee — 
Sale of common stock and conversion of debentures.......... 86,376,000 
$313,254,000 


USED DURING YEAR: 


Purchase of property and equipment.....................-.00. $193,120,000 


Reduction of long-term debt................. aie Pe Oss ts Sa 10,666,000 

Dividends on common and preferred stock..................-% 15,258,000 

COLE VE Fan CSUN) S aN Cae rape cme es te areal Meena here elec cadena us aeew h 3,167,000 

$222,211,000 

NET INCREASE DURING THE YEAR........................... an $ 91,043,000 
WORKING CAPITAL AT END OF YEAR............................ 


$229,361,000 


c Auditors “Report 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC.: 


We have examined the statements of financial position of United Air Lines, Inc. (a Delaware 
corporation) as of December 31, 1967 and 1966, and the related statements of earnings, stock- 
holders’ equity and funds for the years then ended. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements of financial position and statements of earn- 
ings, stockholders’ equity and funds present fairly the financial position of United Air Lines, 
Inc. as of December 31, 1967 and 1966, and the results of its operations and source and dispo- 
sition of funds for the years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 


principles consistently applied during the periods. 


Chicago, Illinois 
February 9, 1968 
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10 Year-Statement of “Earnings 


for the years ended December 31 


figures shown in thousands 1967 66 


OPERATING REVENUE 


PASSEN GCL e ais Steen ee ee: $734,185 
FIGHTS 5.5. 25.c5 cata eer eee eee 64,408 
Maile este sos sak ae iene ae ae, 25,838 
3.0) (eee eC eR Ehncrls BB orn nk pio Seta 6,818 
Other Nett. s2cc.2 detncandie enone) Nene Sena 25,694 


"65 


$710,428 
46,227 
23,439 
7,563 
5,102 


$856,903 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Flying: and! eroundloperationSss. oneness $438,499 


Maintenances ace sc.ccsaeccceeers otek eee eee 150,580 
Depreciation and amortization.................... 69,659 
SalesrandradventiSin cise ras ree ean 89,496 
General and administrative...................... 37,128 


$785,362 


EARNINGS FROM OPERATIONS.............. 
OtheMmCeductiONSsi Ctssser meen eeene ee 
Gain on sale of aircraft after tax.................. 
Federal and state income taxes................... 


$ 71,541 
10,858 

1,694 
24,069 


NET EARNINGS 2.2.) ee 
Less: 


$38,308 


$792,759 


$394,364 
141,583 
61,762 
78,110 
30,405 


$ 86,535 
8,995 


$ 45,767 


783 


11,822 


$706,224 


Diehl 


58 


$288,052 
15,212 
10,817 
3,793 
(1,058) 


$316,816 


$155,641 
56,608 
28,848 
31,656 
13,510 


$286,263 


$ 30,553 
2,192 
548 
14,009 


$ 14,300 


Cash dividends on preferred stock.............. 756 

Cash dividends on common stock............... 14,502 
EARNINGS REINVESTED IN THE BUSINESS .. $ $ 23,050 
Add: 

Amounts paid in by stockholders and net earn- 

ings of previous years reinvested in the business. . 397,320 
LEAVING A BALANCE OWNED 
BY THE STOCKHOLDERS ........ a $420,370 


$ 33,162 


252,100 


$285,262 


These statements reflect the merged operations of United and Capital from June 1, 1961. 
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$ 12,540 


118,100 


$130,640 


10 ‘Year-Statement of Financial Position 


as of December 31 


figures shown in thousands 


ASSETS 


Current assets — 

CashvandeSeCuritl @Sremweacy eteeeenrsyscesere ie: 
RECEIVa DIOS teers ys ANA Wirt Sa es. «sce tena 
Maintenance and operating supplies............. 
Rrepaldiex penses a: sue aeriweeas, Sherer. cone 


Operating property and equipment, net........... 
OthemassetS amare nacen: omnes 


LIABILITIES 
Gurnentaliabiliticsamreeeeeetcr sess sare ee 
lonrg=tenmid cbtesmcceey teeter are 
ROSCIVCS Marre ranean er cn ee 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

BreleOnredksStockimme teen a wary men rm cat iia a. 
COMMONESLOCK Meer ey tere a mee renee 
Additional capital invested...................... 
Retainedkeannin Saree ane eee treats 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY................... 


ewsnes? 
UNITED 
id 


1967 66 65 64 63 62 ’61 60 "59 58 
$ 247,094 | $176,827 | $ 28,521 | $ 31,725) $ 34,635} $ 30,004) $ 32,735) $ 31,303) $ 52,613 
INE SIS) 89,093 80,609 71,105 72,060 75,881 52,853 43 630 44 334 
48 558 36,368 33,933 29,026 27,791 Zl 18,583 10,756 7,93/ 
6,024 6,362 3,821 2,243 3,977 2,545 2,612 2,030 1,298 
= 

$ 419,051 | $308,650 | $146,884 | $134,099 | $138,463} $135,941) $106,783} $ 87,719} $106,182 
780,638 | 658,523 577,034 497,170 487,768 499 838 392,032 300,859 224,525 
8,014 7,543 6,193 4122 4 552 8,919 9,997 6,011 2,240 
$1,207,703 | $974,716 | $730,111 | $635,391 | $630,783] $644,698 | $508,812} $394,589] $332,947 
$ 189,690 | $170,332 | $132,308 | $127,019 | $119,097} $112,627} $ 85,527} $ 77,514} $ 73,131 
502,168 | 435,816 281,170 224,762 279,352 309,944 242,052 148 644 111,636 
95,475 83,306 74,588 60,444 49 319 43 243 33,189 30,184 17,540 

$ 787,333 | $689,454) $488,066 | $412,225 | $447,768} $465,814} $360,768} $256,342} $202,307 

$ 13,515 | $ 13,992 | $ 14,469 | $ 14,946} $ 15,423} $ 15,900; $ — $ — {= 

82,933 68,799 65,734 64,842 53,254 50,062 42.172 39,461 36,878 
209,653 E252 103,785 102,029 76,202 71,303 54 095 49 483 42,507 
114,269 91,219 58,057 41,349 38,136 41,619 ORT, 49 303 51,255 

$ 420,370 | $285,262 | $242,045 | $223,166} $183,015] $178,884] $148,044} $138,247 | $130,640 
$1,207,703 | $974,716 | $730,111 $644,698 | $508,812 | $394,589 | 
10 year comparative statistics ... inside gatefold > 
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Officers 


S. P. MARTIN 


Secretary of Corporation 
and Assistant to President 


Assistant Secretaries— 
R. A. Dimpfl 
W. D. Dilworth 


FINANCE 
AND PROPERTY 


CURTIS BARKES 

Executive Vice President - 
Finance and Property 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


R. E. BRUNO 
Vice President - Finance 
R. H. ROBERTSON 
Vice President and Treasurer 
J. L. SEMPLE - Comptroller 
R. A. PORTER - Auditor 
G. H. REEDER 
Assistant Treasurer 
F. A. BICKEL 
Assistant Treasurer 


D. V. O’LEARY 
Vice President - 
Purchasing and Stores 
N. J. MCMAHON 
Assistant Vice President 


D. C. MEENAN 
Vice President - 
Facilities and Property 
S. T. McALISTER 
Vice President - Property 
R. S. TWIST 
Assistant Vice President - 
Property 
Regional Vice Presidents — 
Property 
H. C. GODFREY, JR. 
New York 


R. G. SAMPSON - Chicago 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


A. M. deVOURSNEY 
Senior Vice President - 
Economic Planning 


W. E. ALBERTS 
Vice President - 
Management Services 
and Controls 


LAW 


E. 0. FENNELL 
Senior Vice President - 
Law 


PRESIDENT 


G. E. KECK 


OE NER 


PERSONNEL 


C. M. MASON 
Senior Vice President - 
Personnel 


o D. S. RITNER 
Vice President - 
Employee 
Development 


ES 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER 
C. F. MCERLEAN 


MARKETING AND SERVICES 


R. E. JOHNSON 
Senior Vice President - 
Marketing and Services 


R. F. DORSEY 
Vice President - 
Sales and Services 
Regional Vice Presidents— 
Sales and Services 
H. W. FURMAN 
M. E. INNES 
J. F. LONG 
R. L. MANGOLD 
W. E. McGARRY 
J. Y. MEYER 
D. H. ROBERTSON 
A. J. SCHOEPF 


Vice Presidents — 

F. A. BROWN 
Services Planning 

H. J. MERCHANT 
Sales Planning 

W. J. SMITH 
Marketing Services 

F. W. HECKEL 
Advertising 

B. B. GRAGG 
Marketing and Services - 
Administrative 


Assistant Vice Presidents— 

R. W. HARDESTY 

Cost Management Services 
E. A. BEAMISH 


OPERATIONS 
MARVIN WHITLOCK 
Senior Vice President - 
Operations 


Cc. M. CHRISTENSON 
Assistant Vice President 


E. P. BUCKTHAL 
Vice President - 
Line Maintenance 
P. A. FRUEHAUF 
Assistant Vice President - 
Line Maintenance 


Engineering and Maintenance 
W. C. MENTZER 
Senior Vice President - 
Engineering and Maintenance 


Vice Presidents— 

W. E. RHOADES 
Engineering 

P. A. WOOD 
Base Maintenance 


Flight Operations 

l. E. SOMMERMEYER 
Senior Vice President - 
Flight Operations 


Vice Presidents — 
J. M. HODGSON 
Air Traffic and Safety 
N. F. TIMPER 
Flight Procedures 
and Training 
L. L. TREECE 
Flying 


PRO 


INFORMATION 


COMMUNITY 


RELATIONS SERVICES 

R. M. RUDDICK J. L. WATSON 

Vice President - Vice President - 

Assistant to President Information 
Services 


BELFORD BROWN 
Vice President - 
Corporate Affairs 
San Francisco 


uses LEY Es 
NS Se 


OPERATIONS PLANNING 


C. E. HANELINE 
Vice President - 
Operations Planning 


CURTIS BARKES 


PAUL A. BISSINGER 


H. TEMPLETON BROWN 
GARDNER COWLES 
JUSTIN W. DART 


THOMAS F. GLEED 


R. E. JOHNSON 


“Directors 


Executive Vice President - 
Finance and Property 


President, Bissinger & Co., San Francisco 


Partner, Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, 
Brown & Platt, Chicago 


Chairman of the Board, 
Cowles Communications, Inc., New York 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
Rexall Drug & Chemical Company, 
Los Angeles 


Gleed and Company, Seattle 


Senior Vice President - 
Marketing and Services 


DIRECTORS EMERITUS 
W. A. PATTERSON 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


G. E. KECK 


C. F. MCERLEAN 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 


AKSEL NIELSEN 


President 


Executive Vice President 
and General Manager 


Investments, Santa Barbara 


Chairman of the Board, 
Mortgage Investments Co., Denver 


GENERAL LAURIS NORSTAD Chairman of the Board 


VERNON STOUFFER 


MARVIN WHITLOCK 


and Chief Executive Officer, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
New York 


President, 
Stouffer Foods Corporation, Cleveland 


Senior Vice President - Operations 


Transfer Agents 


First National City Bank 
399 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
231 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Registrars 
Bankers Trust Company 
16 Wall Street, New York, New York 10005 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
111 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Annual “Meeting 


Shares “Listed 


New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 


General Counsel 


Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, 
Brown & Platt 

231 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, I!linois 60604 


“Executive Offices 


Mailing Address: P.O. Box 66100 
O’Hare International Airport 
Chicago, Illinois 60666 

Location: 1200 Algonquin Road 
Elk Grove Township, Illinois 


“Engineering & “Maintenance 
“Base 


San Francisco International Airport 
San Francisco, California 94128 


‘Washington “Maintenance 
“Base 


Washington National Airport 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


“Flight Training Genter- 


Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colorado 80207 


Stewardess & ¢-/Management 
Training Genter- 


1200 Algonquin Road 
Elk Grove Township, Illinois 


The annual meeting of stockholders will be held in the Executive Offices of the corporation, 
1200 Algonquin Road, Elk Grove Township, Illinois, at 11:00 a.m. on Thursday, April 25, 1968. 


10 Year Comparative Statistics 


66 65 64 63 62 61 60 159 58 
FINANCIAL 
Reels Sen at ee (DOD'S) Se aartesicn aa tates 36,6 $ 229,361 $ 138,318 $ 14,576 $ 7,080 $ 19,366 $23,314 Cae e256 $ 10,205 cy ie MOayIl 
Pp Sxpencieumese (OOO Se qecmeese ssi cece sevice 193,120 153,502 140,226 74,324 55,585 146,411 147,115 113,908 75,240 
Per common share — Adjusted for stock dividends 
and 1966 two-for-one stock split: 
Net earn ings A aes eee eee $ 2.44 $ 3.34 $ 2.03 $ 20 $ 64 $ Bil $ iL.i7/ $ 1.44 $ ep! 
ieee Dal@e donne «icaud cates usin ceaseas 94 88 75 24 oy oi) 20 18 17 
Ividends ° ° 
Be ae a ona neni = = — 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
seoekhotders’ equity at 12/31. 0... cc... neues : $ 24.53 $ 19.71 $ 17.31 $ 16.05 $ 15.28 $ 14.93 $ 15.22 $ 14.35 $ 13.20 
a = 
Shares outstanding at 12/31: 
Rretenred a.) Peete eens ete eset eset nen neeenenens 30,380 135,150 139,920 144,690 149,460 154,230 159,000 = = = 
Common — Adjusted for 1966 stock split ............. |8,378,10: 16,586,686 13,759,890 13,146,892 12,968,422 10,650,832 10,012,356 8,434,412 7,892,140 7,375,544 
Number of common stockholders...........++..06. 43,35 41,214 28,017 28,933 28,269 29,118 28,715 25,862 25,341 23,887 
Operating earnings as % of reVENUES..........- 200. 0.1% 8.3% it 10.9% 8.1% 6.0% 41% Pal vo 41% | 6.3% re 10.5% 
Revenue as % of invested capital.................. 93.7% 91.8% 109.5% 127.3% 138.3% 126.4% 101.2% 96.6% 113.7% 130.9% 
: =. 
OPERATING 
ides passenger and ton mile 
igures shown in thousands 
Revenue airplane miles flown..............eeeeeees 246,001 241,440 206,260 194,972 186,150 155,678 120,969 127,476 135,514 
Reventies Passenger MIlES;. ©. cg. sc. vce cecemnsee cen 13,387,538 12,384,683 10,060,980 9,190,879 8,453,033 7,356,506 5,793,602 5,160,757 5,213,856 
REVEMUEMIASSOITCERSIG te saietarao elas cya. e aiare scale ab lsra.e 18,333 17,340 14,630 IS TAT) 12,877 10,938 8,111 Wesvell 7,276 
wetleliie: SEE° TIES sac. peso coer Oana een ; 23,252,306 22,387,519 18,670,200 17,110,072 15,769,811 12,662,770 8,880,813 7,721,576 8,089,658 
AVA aD SmCO MINN ES area nae) ss s/cyerels cle isisidicie’e oo0 3 omer 3,375,657 3,127,677 2,580,846 2,207,557 2,083,669 IL AVA NEY 1,202,608 1,023,900 1,062,602 
RE Venue ntOlb MNGSesa aaa sci sinte sien tise ctelsls as nase i 1,710,625 1,512,266 1,217,143 1,091,389 1,016,158 878,215 687,690 617,446 614,271 
RESCATEO? TG TUES. necoscecac dacsnee beseenes coc 1,282,358 eye 27 965,738 882,923 812,384 707,379 558,030 497,181 502,446 
Bro ierier tis MIGS cater ee s= senses ccciocennecens 325,380 231,114 171,493 133,459 130,481 103,644 78,922 75,209 67,995 
(MEN Tet TES. : coc b Secee pono Roe MBE EOOne soaremnnc 83,770 73,084 62,085 58,413 55,994 52,138 39,202 33,055 32,805 
EXDESSPEONOMINCSE ecco secs vey cavities tercaneeess 19,117 20,341 17,827 16,594 17,299 | 15,054 11,536 12,001 11,025 
Percent of scheduled miles flown...............++- 98.4% 98.4% 98.6% 97.7% 96.3% 95.1% 97.4% 97.8% | 98.1% 
Passenger load factor. ...........26-.ecsesreseccnee 57.6% 55.3% 53.9% 53.7% 53.6% 58.1% 65.2% 66.8% 64.5% 
Baie AOC LOR Se esc asian nc nalta x sdinasne er sce ss sine 50.7% 48.4% 47.2% 49.4% | 48.8% | 51.3% 57.2% 60.3% 57.8% 
= - oa ae —=- =| 
Passenger revenue per passenger mile...........-+- $ 055 $ .057 $ .060 + $ are! $ Oe? | $ .062 $ .059 $ .057 $ 055 
Revenue per ton mile of payload: 
PGA One eae oe Seeds a tecle a nce his'siesine siera nls $ 573 $ 598 $ 621 $ 637 $ .668 $ 642 $ 611 $ 593 $ iS 
GI re ec aseinie dle wwe ase ns anon ne ce tains 198 .200 216 | 226 Als) 222 227 ahi] 224 
IME coe aba tka ce ec OBOk Don BORE IOC Onte eerie ats 308 321 330 334 .334 328 327 330 330 
Eres tian se ieee na sencc vies seeine ss 357 ii? .380 | 385 WH .380 378 346 344 
er A eee eee ts an) oie lciernn clei oinee es vice nese nes 486 eval 546 r 567 587 .569 547 530 517 
ti xpense: 
mee * eniesian Ae er a eee eee $ 459 $ 467 $ 505 $ 536 $ 561 $ Dol $ 529 $ 499 $ 466 
Per available ton mile........-.-.seeeeeeeeeeeees .233 226 238 265 273 ia .286 302 301 269 
TP =| a 
Niniper oreitctate in fleet af 12/31:.........+.--+: 318 - 260 i 281 26 | 208 196 197 
=I r cers 
eae de number of employees.......--ssseeceeeeees 39,067 34,934 32,877 | 31,896 31,802 27,985 22,451 20,733 20,416 
ane wages and benefits (000’s)....-..++++++++ $ 367,166 $ 328,549 $ 297,911 — $ 280,622 $ 260,085 $9221,336 $ 169,357 $ 15173 $ 137,694 
Investment in assets per employee.....--.+--++++- $ 30,914 | 4 27,902 $. 122,207 | $ 19,921 | _$ 19,835 ee OEY $ 22,663 $* 1 19,032 $ 16,308 


These statistics reflect the merged operations 
of United and Capital from June 1, 1961. | 


doers! 
UNITED 
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From: News Bureau 
United Air Lines 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Sept LG. U7, 


ine board of directors of United Air Lines, Incs, at a meeting held 
in Toronto today, called for redemption of all of its ) per cent subordinated 
debentures, due March 1, 1990 (convertible on or prior to March 1, 1975, 
unless previously redeemed), October 30, 1967, has been established as 
the redemption date, All debentures not converted by the close of tbusiness 
on that date will be redeemed for cash at the redemption price of 103 1/2 
per cent plus accrued interest of $.656 per $100 principal amount of 
debentures for a total redemption price of $10).156 per $100 principal 
amount of debentures, 

The debentures are convertible into common stock of United Air 
Lines, Inc., at a price of $36.25 per share, payable by surrender of 
$100 vrincipal amount of debentures and payment of $45 in cash for each 
four shares of common stock, On September 27, 1967, the last reported 
sale price for the common stock on the New York Stock Exchange was $71. 
As long as the market value of the common stock is more than 537.29 per 
share, the market value of the common stock into which the debentures 
are convertible less the additional cash payment required for conversion 


is greater than the price which would be received upon redemption, 
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PUBLICITY FACT BOOK 
oe 


UNITED 
oe! 


ISSUED BY PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MAY 1967 


a’) 


From: United Air Lines 


Press Relations 
Pittsburgh 


How many meals did United Air Lines prepare in 1966? 


What percentage of passenger capacity (available seat miles) is 


now provided by jets? 

What is the overhaul interval for the airframe of a Boeing 727 jet? 
How many pilots are trained and upgraded each year at the Denver 
Flight Training Center? 


How many passengers did United fly in 1966? 


The answers to these and many more questions which might arise in 
your coverage of the aviation industry are contained in the new 


edition of United Air Lines! Publicity Fact Book. 


This publication is intended to assist you in preparing meaningful 
news on United and its growth as it approaches the supersonic era. 


I hope the Fact Book will prove useful to you. 


Answers to (1) Page 12 (2) Page 9 (3) Page 16 (4) Page 17 (5) Page 1 


Duane A. Stromberg 
Regional Publicity Manager 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
PART 1 


QUICK REFERENCE SECTION 


SIZE: (1966 figures) 
Operating Revenues: $856,903 ,000 
Revenue Passenger Miles: 13,400,000,000 (B) 


Revenue Cargo Ton Miles: 1,710,625 ,000 
(Mail, Freight, Express) 


Number of Passengers: 18,333,000 
ROUTES: 
Total Route Mileage: 18,000 
Cities Served: 112 
States Served: 32 plus the District 


of Columbia and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


MAJOR SERVICES: 


United's principal route segments include nonstop East 

Coast to West Coast service in three-class, Red, White 

& Blue configuration; service from California to Honolulu; 
north-south runs on the Pacific Coast from Vancouver, B C. 

to San Diego; Jet Commuter from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


In the East, New York to Atlanta, New Orleans, Memphis and 
other southeastern cities; Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland to Miami. 


In the Midwest, nonstop service from Chicago to major cities 
on the East Coast and West Coast, plus major Midwest cities. 


MAJOR ROUTES APPLIED FOR OR PENDING: 


Extension of routes from Mainland cities and Hawaii to Tokyo, 
Osaka, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Taipei, Korea, Okinawa, Sydney and 
Auckland. 


Seattle-Tacoma to New Orleans via Denver, Dallas-Ft. Worth and 
Houston. 


Request for authority to turn United's San Joaquin Valley author- 
ity over to Pacific Airlines. 


Nonstop authority from Minneapolis-St. Paul to Denver and California 
and additional service between Chicago-Detroit-Cleveland and Houston- 
New Orleans via such points as Nashville and Memphis. 


RECENT ROUTE AWARD: 


In March 1967, the Civil Aeronautics Board awarded United a route 
from Chicago to Toronto. 


EQUIPMENT: (As of April 15, 1967) 


Jet Passenger Fleet 


Super DC-8........-+2202222- 2 (Second Super DC-8 expected late 
spring, 1967) 
eB isis vice wr vesicle cals on sem ee 
Boeing’ 7/200. 100. 65a eee ve wee 
Boeing 727...-eeececcccceeeeJ2 (13 on order; delivery 1966-68) 
*Boeing 727QC......++e-eee2--18 (14 on order; delivery, 1967) 
Caravelle cs. ss ns ance neiee 20 
*Converts from passenger-cargo to all-cargo. 


Turbine/Propeller Passenger Fleet 


Viscoant:...¢500 we eee aS 


Piston Passenger Fleet 


DC GBs si76 aie 5 ouse oiese pie eee oO 
DOSOBIS oics nic 0 sce mrererete te crete. O 
DCS OT te ces ce cccccccceese 29 Cincluding 5 trainers) 
Convair ince es «6 eetslsle ss lomo 


Jet Freighter Fleet 
DC-BF... cece cece cece ccccces 9 (6 On order; delivery, 1967-69) 


Piston Freighter Fleet 


DC = 6A wai teresstere esos aca ee eae 5 
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Future Jets on Order or on Option 


Super DC-8.......... oeeeeeee 23 ON Order (delivery starts 1967) 
Boeing 737.....+..eeeee+eee-90 On order (delivery 1967-69) 
20 on option 


BOCING 147 <2. 501s 001s ss <0 seee- 5 on order (delivery 1970) 
5 on option 
Concorde (SST).............. 6 delivery positions reserved 
URS rool 6 ae wists 6 sco cis Ayers 6 delivery positions reserved 
Passenger Fleet Total Freighter Fleet Total 
310 14 
105 on order 6 on order 


25 on option 
12 delivery positions reserved 


PERFORMANCE : 


Daily Departures.........ceeeees 1,625 

Miles Flown Per Day........... . 800 ,000 

On-Time System Departures...... . 87.2 per cent 
(Within 15 minutes) 

On-Time System Arrivals....... AC 82.5 per cent 


(Within 15 minutes) 
Revenue Passengers Carried 
Single Day--87,532--January 2, 1967--(Free World Industry Record) 
Month--2,011,517--June, 1966--(Free World Industry Record) 
Year--18,333,000--1966--(Free World Industry Record) 
*Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 
Single Day--71,319,657--Jan. 2, 1967--(Free World Industry Record) 
Month--1,525,366,000--June, 1966--(Free World Industry Record) 
Year--13,387,000,000--1966--(Free World Industry Record) 
**kCargo Ton Miles Flown (Mail, Express, Freight) 
Single Day--2,219,083--Nov. 23, 1966--(Domestic Industry Record) 
Month--47,874,000--December, 1966--(Domestic Industry Record) 
Year--428, 265,000--1966--(Domestic Industry Record) 
Freight Ton Miles Flown 
Single Day--1,749,641--Nov. 23, 1966--(Company Record) 
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Freight Ton Miles Flown (continued) 
Month--33,780,000--December, 1966--(Company Record) 


Year--325, 379 ,000--1966--(Company Record) 


*A revenue passenger mile is one paying passenger flown one mile. 


**A revenue ton mile ts one ton of merchandise flown one mile. 


PERSONNEL: 
Total Personnel: 42,000 
CORPORATE: 
Number of Stockholders: Approximately 41,242 
Shares Outstanding: Approximately 16,586,686 
HISTORY: 


United Air Lines is the nation's oldest airline, having begun 
service as Varney Air Lines in 1926. United was established as a 
corporation in July, 1931. 


It had its roots in four pioneer companies--Varney Air Lines, 
National Air Transport, Pacific Air Transport and Boeing Air Transport. 


Varney began operations April 6, 1926, flying mail between Pasco, 
Wash., Boise, Idaho and Elko, Nev. The flight by Leon Cuddeback in an 
open cockpit Swallow biplane was the first flight of what is now United 
Air Lines. 


A month later, National began carrying mail between Chicago, Kansas 
City and Dallas with Curtis "Carrier Pigeons." On Sept. 1, 1927, 
National's route was extended from Chicago to New York. 


Pacific Air Transport inaugurated air mail service along the West 
Coast between Los Angeles and Seattle on Sept. 15, 1926. 


Boeing Air Transport, the transportation division of the Boeing 
Airplane Co., began operations between San Francisco and Chicago July 1, 1927. 


In 1931, United Air Lines first appeared as a management company in 
air transportation. Three years later William A. Patterson became presi- 
dent of United. 


Capital Airlines, which started carrying mail between Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland in 1927, was merged into United on June 1, 1961. 


ORGANIZATION: 


United Air Lines, incorporated under the laws of Delaware, is headed 
by G. E. Keck, President; and Charles F. McErlean, Executive Vice President 
and General Manager. 

(For all officers and directors, see next page.) 


p) 
DIRECTORS 


CURTIS BARKES 
PAUL A. BISSINGER President, Bissinger & Co., San Francisco 


H. TEMPLETON BROWN Partner, Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, 
Brown & Platt, Chicago 


Executive Vice President - Finance and Property G. E. KECK President 
C. F. McERLEAN 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 


AKSEL NIELSEN Chairman of the Board - Mortgage Investments Co. 
President, Cowles Communications, Inc., New York Denver 


President, Rexall Drug & Chemical Company, GENERAL LAURIS NORSTAD President, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Los Angeles New York 


VERNON STOUFFER 
MARVIN WHITLOCK 


Executive Vice President and General Manager 


Investments, Santa Barbara 


GARDNER COWLES 
JUSTIN W. DART 


THOMAS F. GLEED 
R. E. JOHNSON 


Gleed and Company, Seattle President, Stouffer Foods Corporation, Cleveland 


Senior Vice President - Marketing and Services Senior Vice President - Operations 


OFFICERS 
G. E. KECK 
President 

e P. adie C FINANCE AND PROPERTY 

ecretary of the Corporation 
and Assistant to President CURTIS BARKES 

Executive Vice President - 
Assistant Secretaries Finance and Property 
R.A. Dimpfl 
W. D. Dilworth Vice Presidents - 

D. R. PETTY R. E. BRUNO - and Treasurer 
Senior Vice President - Special Assignment D. V. O'LEARY - Purchasing and Stores 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS D. C. MEENAN - Facilities and Property 
R. M. RUDDICK S. T. MCALISTER - Property 
Vice President - Assistant to Present ai ary Pe 

BELFORD BROWN - Vice President - Bo sapeoie a eae eaeel. 

Corporate Affairs --San Francisco H. C. GODFREY, JR. - New York 

R. G. SAMPSON - Chicago 
INFORMATION SERVICES 
J. L. WATSON Comptroller-R. H. ROBERTSON 
Vice President 
Assistant Vice Presidents - 

Soe babeg N. J. MCMAHON - Purchasing and Stores 
Senior Vice President R. S. TWIST - Property 

D. S. RITNER - Vice President - Auditor - R. A. PORTER 

Employee Development 
LAW Assistant Treasurer - G. H. REEDER 


Assistant Treasurer - F. A. BICKEL 
Assistant Comptroller - J. L. SEMPLE 


E. 0. FENNELL 
Senior Vice President 


C. F. McERLEAN 
Executive Vice President 
and 
General Manager 


OPERATIONS 


MARVIN WHITLOCK 
Senior Vice President 


C. M. CHRISTENSON 
Assistant Vice President 


ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE 

W. C. MENTZER - Senior Vice President 
Vice Presidents - 

W. E. RHOADES - Engineering 

P. A. WOOD - Base Maintenance 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


I. E. SOMMERMEYER 
Senior Vice President 


Vice Presidents - 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 
A. M. de VOURSNEY 
Senior Vice President 


W. E. ALBERTS - Vice President - 
Management Services and Controls 


MARKETING AND SERVICES 
R. E. JOHNSON 
Senior Vice President 
R. W. HARDESTY - Assistant Vice President 


Vice Presidents - 
BLAINE COOKE - Marketing Services 
F. A. BROWN - Services Planning 
H. J. MERCHANT - Sales Planning 
F. W. HECKEL - Advertising 
B. B. GRAGG - Marketing and Services Controls 
R. F. DORSEY - Sales and Services OPERATIONS PLANNING 


F ; A : C. E. HANELINE - Vice President 
Regional Vice Presidents - Sales and Services 


A. J. SCHOEPF - Eastern 
H. W. FURMAN - Southeast 
W. E. MCGARRY - Great Lakes 


M. E. INNES - Midwest 

D. H. ROBERTSON - Mountain 
J. F. LONG - Southwest 

J. Y. MEYER - Western 

R. L. MANGOLD - Northwest 


L. L. TREECE - Flying 
J. M. HODGSON - Air Traffic and Safety 


N. F. TIMPER - Flight Procedures and 
Training 


LINE MAINTENANCE 


E. P. BUCKTHAL - Vice President 


P. A. FRUEHAUF 
Assistant Vice President 


SELECTED UNITED AIR LINES "FIRSTS" 


United has originated scores of technical and service features, 
many of which have become standard in the industry. Some of the 
company's more notable innovations and historic "firsts" are listed 


below: 


First 


First 


First 


First 


First 


First 


First 


First 


First 
crews 


First 


First 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


fly fare-paying travelers coast-to-coast (1927). 
develop and adopt two-way, plane-to-ground voice radio (1929). 
provide stewardess service (1930). 
establish a flight kitchen (1936). 
develop a static discharger (1937-39). 
offer air coach service (1940). 
operate all-cargo flights (1940). 


use a VHF network (Chicago-Cleveland, 1951). 


domestic airline to begin systematic training of flight 


wi 


to 


th electronic flight simulators (1954). 


offer Reserved Air Freight (1954). 


domestic airline to place a contract order for jet transport 
planes (1955). 


First to develop an automatic self-service baggage system (1956). 


First to install and use automatic conveyor system for baggage 
handling (1956). 


First major airline to install weather radar as standard equipment 
on every plane (1957). 


First to use electronic computers for flight plan forecasting (1959). 


First to provide single-plane service from New York and Chicago to 
Honolulu (Feb. 18, 1960). 


First to install electronic computerized reservations system 
(June 2, 1961). 
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First domestic airline to place the twin-jet, French-built 
Caravelle in service (July 14, 1961). 


First to introduce three-class DC-8 transcontinental service 
(August 9, 1964). 


First to fly one billion passenger miles in a single month 
(August, 1964). 


First scheduled airline to mark 40 years of service (April 6, 1966). 


First airline to put into service the Super DC-8, first of the 
jumbo jets (February, 1967). 
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UNITED IN 1966 


United and the airline industry enjoyed a continued upsurge in 
demand in 1966. Had it not been for the airline machinists’ strike, 
which held operations to a virtual standstill from July 8 through 
August 19, the year would have produced the best earnings in United's 
history. Revenue ton mile volume established an industry record but 
the gain over 1965 was held to 13 per cent. During the first half of 
1966, total revenue ton miles increased 33 per cent over the first half 
of 1965. Recovery from the strike was rapid and the last four months 
of the year showed a revenue ton mile gain of 27 per cent over the like 
period of 1965. 


Net earnings were $38,308,000 compared with $45,767,000 in 1965. 
The months of July and August resulted in a net loss of $8,370,000 
compared with a net profit of $15,771,000 for the same months of 1965. 


The year's earnings per common share amounted to $2.44 as against 
$3.34 a year ago, after providing for preferred dividends and based on 
the average number of shares outstanding after adjustment for the two- 
for-one stock split on April 29, 1966. An average of 1,916,151 more 
shares were outstanding during 1966. 


The rate of return on invested capital was 5.9 per cent compared 
with 8.6 per cent in 1965 and considerably below the 10.25 per cent 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Board as a fair and reasonable 
average. These computations include the value of leased aircraft in 
the investment base and exclude from net earnings the reduction in taxes 
due to the 7 per cent investment tax credit. 


Revenues reached a new high of $856,903,000, up 8.1 per cent over 
last year, including $17,969,000 received from four non-struck airlines 
under a Mutual Aid Agreement. This increase was achieved despite a 7 
per cent dilution in revenue per ton mile of payload resulting from 
various promotional passenger fare and cargo rate reductions. Passenger 
revenues totaled $734,185,000, up 3.3 per cent, even though average 
revenue per passenger mile declined 4.5 per cent. Air freight revenues 
rose to $64,408,000, a 39 per cent gain over 1965. Mail revenues of 
$25,838,000 were up 10 per cent and express revenues of $6,818,000 were 
down 10 per cent. 


Operating expenses totaled $785,362,000, up 11.2 per cent, including 
the cost of providing 8 per cent more service in terms of available ton 
miles flown. Prices for labor, materials and service continued to rise, 
but were more than countered by volume increases, improved techniques and 
equipment and by operating efficiencies. 


- continued - 


Interest on long term debt totaled $19,664,000, an increase of 
$4,224,000 over 1965, reflecting additional financing for equipment 
orders placed in 1966. However, by investment of temporary surplus 
funds, this added expense was more than offset by an increase of 
$6,206,000 in interest income which totaled $9,829,000 for the year. 


United's total traffic again established industry records. 
Revenue passenger miles increased 8 per cent over 1965, freight ton 
miles were up 41 per cent, mail ton miles rose 15 per cent, and express 
was down 6 per cent. 


United carried 18,333,000 revenue passengers and its fleet oper- 
ated 13,388,000,000 revenue passenger miles, 325,380,000 freight ton 
miles, 83,770,000 mail ton miles and 19,117,000 express ton miles. 


Jet aircraft now provide 91.7 per cent of United's available seat 
miles and 95.2 per cent of available cargo ton miles. The passenger 
load factor in 1966 was 57.6 per cent as compared with 55.3 per cent 
last year, an increase of 4 per cent. 


Tabulated figures for 1965 and 1966 follow: 


1966 1965 
Operating Revenues........$856,903,000 $792,759 ,000 
Operating Expenses........$785,362,000 $706,224 ,000 
Earnings Before Taxes.....$ 60,683,000 $ 77,540,000 
Taxes on Income.......++e+9 24,069,000 $ 31,773,000 


Net Earnings and Gain 
on Sale of Aircraft.....$ 38,308,000 $ 45,767,000 
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PERSONNEL AND OFFICES 


United's personnel totaled 42,000 in March, 1967. Major 
concentrations were: San Francisco, 11,223; Chicago, 8,320 
(including 2,650 at the Executive Offices); Los Angeles, 3,351; 
Washington, D. C., 2,359; New York, 3,021; and Denver, 2,656. 


Of the 42,000 employees, 19,181 or nearly half come under the 
Operations Administration -- line maintenance, engineering and 
maintenance, flight operations and operations planning. Some 19,370 
persons are employed by the Marketing and Services Administration, 
including sales, cargo, reservations and ticketing, passenger 
services and stewardess service. 


In addition to sales offices, reservations offices and station 
facilities along United's system, the company has Executive Offices and 
an Education and Training Center near Chicago's O'Hare International 
Airport and maintenance bases in San Francisco and Washington, D. C. 


The Executive Offices, located at 1200 Algonquin Road (Illinois 
Route 62) in Elk Grove Township some five miles northwest of the airport, 
was occupied in December, 1961. The Training Center also was completed 
and occupied in 1961. It is the largest such facility in the industry 
with nearly 2,000 employees and stewardess trainees taking courses each 
year. 


FLIGHT CREWS 
United's flight personnel, numbering 7,898, include 1,534 captains, 


1,481 first officers, 1,535 second officers and 74 navigators. United 
also employs 3,222 stewardesses and 52 stewards. 
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SERVICE/TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


Service Type of Aircraft 

Red, White & Blue........c00- sig eet eeeate eeeeeeeDC-8 and B-720 

THYEOECLASS Oe ee PEN CTE lee ees Ps EP a we es DC-8 and B-720 

First Class....... Ieee she Re ea CN Se ..- Available on all aircraft 
except 727 Jet Commuter 

Standard’ 4.0 42455453 eS US Sis hee RS eNotes eaters ate DC-8 and B-720 

Coach leer ss v Ce Ray oe i pe re re Sie ce ee DC-8, B-720, DC-6, DC-6B, B-727 

Economy Coach....... he oat aene ater els Fh) ae a DC-8 and B-720 

Jet Commuter...... Rashes eee chee taco atenelte Me eee B-727 


INSTAMATIC RESERVATIONS 


Instamatic, one of the largest integrated electronic data processing 
units in commercial use, continued operating during 1966 at the rate of 
540,000 transactions per day. 


In addition to providing instantaneous reservations, United's Insta- 
matic also supplies confirmation of hotel reservations in six major 
areas and up-to-date flight information that is received from pilots 
and fed directly into the computer complex. Instamatic, headquartered 
in Denver, consists of 18,916 miles of communications circuits enabling 
about 3,000 United sales agents across the system to make almost instan- 
taneous reservations. The system comprises three solid state data proces- 
sors, more than 900 countertop sales agent sets and 150 tons of communi- 
cations equipment. 


In service since 1961, plans are now in progress to retire Instamatic, 
replacing it with a more sophisticated, faster and streamlined reservation 
system known as the Univac Reservations System. Instamatic will continue 
in operation, however, until June 1968 when the Electronic Information 
System is ready and the system-wide cut over takes place. The entire 
1967 period will be spent preparing the United system for this cut over. 


ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SYSTEM 


The new Univac Reservation System which will replace United's 
Instamatic Reservations System will be fully operational next year. In 
its initial design the Univac computers will handle United passenger and 
fleet operation volumes through 1975. The vast capacity includes the 
ability to handle more than 140,000 transactions per hour involving 
transmission of 35 million characters with a response time of one second 
per individual transaction. The new system is the first to utilize 
cathode ray tube input/output devices on a nationwide basis and will be 
the largest such system under one roof in the business world. Check-out 
equipment for the new information system arrived at United's Executive 
Offices in Chicago in February, 1967. 
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FLIGHT KITCHENS 


United operates the largest flight kitchen system in the industry, 
employing more than 1,300 dining service personnel at 15 stations where 
12 million meals were prepared in 1966. 


With the opening of a flight kitchen in Detroit in the spring of 
1966, United has 15 such facilities. Present kitchens are located in 
Boston, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle and Honolulu. The world's first flight kitchen was opened by 
United in Oakland, Calif., in 1936. 


Feeding more than 14 million passengers who flew with United in 
1966 resulted in some interesting statistics. United used 800,000 
pounds of coffee; 6 million tea bags; 5.6 million half pints of milk; 
1,800,000 steaks; 11 million eggs; and 20 million dinner and sweet 
rolls. In addition, United spent $2.5 million for its complimentary 
liquor service. 


TOPS IN TRAFFIC 


The top ten cities on the United System in terms of total United 
passengers (arrivals and departures) during 1966 were: 


l .» Chicago, (O*Hare) . 0 ss oeswes ced y0105075 
2. Los Angeles..........- (leeie teh at Listy Gal ae 
3. San Francisco. ..s. 65. a iele es ele ae OSL 
4. Cleveland 2.6.00 < ce cone ere ORO 
5. VDENVEL ss. 0% 04 s aces ors oles Sire eetdtece - 691,407 
60: /Seattlesanikin Jin cous ht <iele sine 650,603 
7. Pittsburgh.......... pisists ote cooees 583,298 
Bin Newark ees Sis c oor ooo Siena ete re eels 574, 386 
9. Washington, D. C....scscrceee oi -,eold4u76 
10.0: New York( JER) wis an vei ete poo. foS 
The top ten cities in air cargo poundage were: 
1 .«’ Chicago. (0"Hare)..5. «55%. a. ..--182,317 tons 
201 San BranciSCo ssveiseis sucle 0-0 6 ois oe oo COG 250 CONS 
3. Los Angeles. .. 0.020 scecccwessicns J45229 

4. New York (JFK)...... en RAR Beh, OS 53,161 

5. Cleveland..... opis @Us fee etayebed ets Silo ee OG Ga 

6. Seattle..... ee ee aNe buys. sie eie Scan O1O 

Tse) D@nve rs: shines iets autem care sakeiiae cekarcs 26,516 

8.'« Detirod tent shy hisiersteeiey ele olen oeisreteinbe Savon 

Qicmt NOWATKisiens scotesers Scheels orsreye ofele «'ereiele -. 23,146 
10.05 Philadel phia 2). sku caer «1010 Siolats one 22,582 
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INTERLINE AGREEMENTS 


United has interline agreements with 239 airlines covering 
3,382,927 route miles. The company's nationwide system is the only 
one which provides connecting service with all 15 local carriers in 
the United States as well as connections at every major airport with 
international carriers. 


AIR CARGO 


United now has two DC-8F jet freighters operating full time 
between the West Coast and the Far East. They are under contract to 
the Military Airlift Command. By August 1967 United will have approxi- 
mately 20 727QCs in jet freighter operation. By this time United's 
entire freighter schedule will be operated with pure jet aircraft. 

Those cities which will be added to the 727 jet freighter schedule 
pattern are Portland, Salt Lake City, Omaha, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
United will then be providing jet freighter service to 18 cities and 
have the largest total domestic freight lift in the industry. The 
company will be receiving two additional DC-8Fs in November of 1967. 


New air freight terminals, representing an investment of $7,167,800, 
are planned for the following cities in 1967 and early 1968: Seattle/ 
Tacoma, Portland, Denver, Minneapolis/St. Paul, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Newark and Hartford. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


United Air Lines engineering and flight operations personnel, after 
evaluating the British-French Concorde supersonic transport, ordered 
six delivery positions for the aircraft during 1966. At the same time, 
United obtained reserved positions for six of the U. S.-built SSTs still 
under development. 


In June 1965, a United team headed by W. C. Mentzer, senior vice 
president-engineering and maintenance, viewed Concorde prototypes under 
construction in Toulouse, France, and Bristol, England. The Concorde, 
designed by Sud-Aviation and the British Aircraft Corp., is slated to 
carry 125-150 passengers at 1,450 miles per hour. It is expected to be 
ready for commercial use in 1971 and 1972. 


The U. S.-built SST will fly at approximately 1,800 miles per hour, 
more than two and one-half times the speed of sound. The U. S. plane is 
expected to be certificated for commercial use by 1975. 


Initial flights by Concorde prototypes are tentatively scheduled 
for 1967-68. Domestic lines that have placed orders for the Concorde 
include American, TWA and Continental. Cost per SST is quoted at 
$13 million. 


The airframe for the faster and larger American SST is being built 
by the Boeing Company. The engines will be manufactured by the General 


Electric Company. 
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PART III 
OPERATIONS 


The deployment of United's huge jet and piston passenger and 
cargo fleet is determined by the Operations Planning Center at 
company headquarters in Chicago. Flight dispatchers, communications 
experts, operations planners, aircraft routers, and meteorologists 
work around the clock sifting operational data, weather reports, 
passenger and cargo loading requirements and tracking each United 
flight. 


Daily briefing sessions are held in "the room with the 18,000- 
mile view." Here fleet performance is reviewed for the past 24 hours 
and the systemwide outlook for the current day is outlined. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A $1.8 million high-speed electronic switching center capable of 
internally processing a 40-word message in less than one second was 
placed in operation in November, 1965. 


The switching system utilizes Radio Corporation of America 4104 
electronic processors supported by a 100-word-per-minute communica- 
tions network consisting of approximately 180 sending teletype machines 
and 320 receiving teletype machines. The system serves approximately 
100 geographical locations throughout the United Air Lines system. 


The system can handle 300,000 messages a day ranging from flight 
operations, sales and cargo traffic to special departmental informa- 
tion and correspondence. The computerized system, which is the largest 
commercial real time switching system in the world, will automatically 
process messages, select the fastest routing, store data for fast recall, 
and maintain statistical records of the daily activity. 


WEATHER CENTER 


United's centralized weather service is the largest such operation 
in the industry. Only the Washington, D. C. office of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and military facilities exceed the scope of United's weather 
system. 


Organized in 1956 when it replaced regional weather offices, the 
center is manned by meteorologists who prepare 10 major types of fore- 
casts for flight operations. The forecasts and other information are 
received on teleprinters. Additional data and forecasts are received by 
teletype and facsimile from the National Meteorological Center in opera- 
tions offices at the various airports. Electronic computers. select the 
best long-range flight plans after digesting the data. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MAINTENANCE BASE 


United's main overhaul base occupies a 108-acre site at San 
Francisco International Airport. It is the home base for United's 
jet and piston fleet. In 1966 it overhauled 90 complete airframes 
while overhauling and repairing 1,102 turbine engines and 377 piston 
engines. For 1967, the company has projected an overhaul workload 
of 120 aircraft and 1,848 engines. 


The base, which has 1,4 million square feet of floor space, and 
is visited by more than 20,000 people annually, spent about $120 million 
on payroll and local purchases for the airport and maintenance base in 
1966. For the maintenance base alone, payroll figures for 1967 are 
estimated at $58.5 million. During 1966 the base payroll was $43.1 
million. Purchases in 1967 are expected to reach $65.5 million for 
material and services. During 1966 this figure was $42.7 million. 


A single jet overhaul takes an average of 17,000 manhours to 
complete and costs up to $65,000, while a jet engine overhaul runs 
from $30,000 to $60,000. Additional alterations made during overhaul 
bring the total cost for a single four-engine jet to approximately 
$300 ,000. 


Some of the items United used for refurbishment include 
35,000 square yards of carpeting, 50,000 yards of assorted seat 
fabric and 110,000 cockpit and other flight instruments. 


A new $7.3 million expansion program was recently completed 
including expansion of the turbine engine building to 300,000 square 
feet. More than 7,000 are employed at the base. The facility is 
large enough to house four jets simultaneously plus two smaller 
aircraft. Other hangars can accommodate additional planes for special 
project work. 


WASHINGTON MAINTENANCE BASE 


Major service for United's 44 turboprop Viscounts and 76 DC-6 
aircraft is performed at Washington, D. C., National Airport. Projected 
work for 1967 calls for 22 Viscount engine overhauls and 354 heavy main- 
tenance checks on the DC-6 fleet. Payroll, local purchases and other 
expenditures at the base will amount to $5.6 million. The number of 
employees totals 600. 
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OVERHAUL SCHEDULING 


The overhauling of airframes and engines at the San Francisco 
Maintenance Base occur at rigidly enforced, predetermined intervals. 
In 1966, overhaul intervals were as follows: 


Airframes: 

DC-8 ° e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e ° ° e e 7,000 hours 
Boeing 720. 6. sto, 6) 3) 0, se ene bate eases) Os UO BOUTS 
Boeing. 727) 6's. cus +) 6s sas pnet cea ed oe oe eee OOO ta 
Caravelle? .. ..3) <\ieep ee. 6. 6)h 00) spool tee Oy COOMDOL ES 
Viscount . . ss Lee. & Se, Ney caalne ues oly Len ie tem O SOC OU re 
DC-6B (6900 Se é) ye fee re. Se apgusaeen elas oe DOOBHOULS 
DC-6 & DC-6B (6500 series) ........ +- 3,500 hours 
DC-6A e e ° e e e ° e r) e e ° e ° ° e ° ° ° 4,500 hours 
Convair. cince. cc. u0, suadu ied uo atuase edaialien lean OR OO maOL Ss 
Engines: 

JT3D-1/3 (DC-8 Fan). ° e e ® e ® ° e e r r ° 4,800 hours 


JT3C=6. (DC <8) sven ee boas: 5. oo, cones. 6 Leeee e COCR HOURS 
IT4A-3/9-(DC-8) — oo. oc. cy oy oo emia eee een asa ee OU BOUTS 


JT3C-7 (B= 720) cae cc: Loy oo tok co Seek bones eee OR OOCMmBOU LS 
JT8D=1 -CB=727) Fan) 6%. so: sc eee con ol Boe ee BOO Ue 
Avon 532R (Caravelle) . eu US. fat,  Saken eee OOO RBOIAES 
Dart 510 Series (utecstne) 0:58 Meigs ie ken eae SOO ROU ES 
R-2800, CB-16 (Convair 340). Shei ae is) Monel Coucete SOOO BnOUnS 
R-2800,,. CB<-16° (DC-~6). \.0 scence on, so sues ak a OOO OLS 
R-2800, CB-16 (DC-6A) 2. 5 si cs sey os) te 2 OUCLNOUTS 


LINE MAINTENANCE 


Between overhauls at the San Francisco Maintenance Base, United's 
planes are given regular maintenance checks on a prearranged schedule 
at various on-line stations. 


The stations are set up with different degrees of maintenance 
capability. Major stations, which are equipped to accomplish every 
phase of maintenance except complete overhaul, are found at Chicago, 
Denver, New York, Los Angeles, Newark, San Francisco and Seattle. 


The various types of service performed include: 
Circle Check--a visual check to see that all doors are in proper 


position, access holes are closed and locked, and ground equipment is 
clear. It is made before any aircraft is dispatched from any area. 
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Enroute Service--performed whenever a flight operates through a 
Station which has mechanics on duty. More detailed, with attention to 
possible fuel leaks, flat or worn tires, fuselage or wing damage. 
Includes servicing with water, fuel, oxygen and oil as necessary. 


Terminating Preflight Check--accomplished at no greater interval 
than 25 hours. Includes enroute service work plus detailed inspection 
of engine inlet, exhaust, landing gear, fluid quantities, external lights, 
oxygen system, flight recorder and any other items written up in log 
book. Requires one hour for propeller planes and four hours for jets. 


Service Check--accomplished every 125 hours for the jet fleet and 
50 hours for the propeller fleet. Encompassed items covered in the 
preflight and enroute checks, plus servicing of many components. Takes 
10 manhours for propeller planes and 35 manhours for large jets. 


Maintenance Checks--the most comprehensive check until overhaul. 
Maximum occurrence times vary by fleet, from 275 hours for the DC-6 
to 525 hours for the Boeing 720 and DC-8 fleets. This check requires 
the plane to be taken out of service from 12 to 24 hours. At this time 
many change orders are accomplished. San Francisco does all of the DC-8 
and Boeing 720 maintenance checks and most of the Boeing 727s. Chicago 
O'Hare does all the Caravelle checks and some of the 727s. Washington 
does all the Viscount checks and most of the DC-6 checks. Seattle does all 
the Convair 340 checks. The checks consume anywhere from 150 manhours on 
the piston planes to 500 manhours on the large jets. 


FUEL 


United is the largest single commercial user of petroleum products 
in the free world. The company pumped 999,509,377 gallons of fuel into 
its planes in 1966, 936,606,222 gallons of turbine fuel and 62,903,155 
gallons of aviation gas. The airline used 944,865,709 gallons of fuel 
in 1965. 


SAFETY 
The Civil Aeronautics Board reported that the passenger fatality 
rate per 100 million passenger miles flown during 1966 was the lowest 


in aviation history--0.07. In 1965 the rate was 0.31. It marked the 
15th consecutive year that the fatality rate was less than one. 


FLIGHT TRAINING CENTER 
United trains and upgrades more than 4,000 pilots a year, including 
flight crews for and from other airlines, at its Flight Training Center 


at Denver's Stapleton International Airport. 


- continued - 
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The airline will take initial occupancy of a new $30 million Flight 
Training Center in the summer of 1967, with the facilities scheduled for 
total completion in early 1968. 


The present school is generally recognized as the most complete and 
effective commercial flight training unit of its kind in the world. 
United has the largest concentration of electronic flight simulators. 
The 15 simulators, duplicating the flying performance of the aircraft, 
are worth more than $10 million. In addition to the simulators, a 
fleet of DC-6s, Boeing 727, Boeing 720, DC-8 and Caravelle aircraft are 
assigned to the Center for actual training flights. 


At the present time, 64 new flight trainees are entering the 
school every month for a 13-week program which will qualify them as 
second officers with the airline. In addition, line pilots for the 
airline must return at least twice a year for various programs of 
training as long as they fly for United Air Lines. 


Captain J. E. Cross, director of flight training, heads up 551 
employees permanently assigned to the training facility. 


TECHNOLOGY 


United Air Lines has long been a leader in technological improve- 
ments which have advanced the safety and dependability of flying. Among 
the company's current achievements in this field are the following: 


First airline to qualify for Category II landing minimums--October, 
1965. 


First use of dry ice seeding to disperse fog at airports, permitting 
passenger operations not otherwise possible--1963. 


First airline to conduct tests aimed at exploring possible 
correlation between clear air turbulence and the atmospheric electric 
field--April, 1964. 


First U. S. airline to begin operational testing of automatic 
altitude reporting, in cooperation with the Federal Aviation Agency-- 
September, 1964. 


First U. S. airline to test a completely automatic landing system-- 
1964. 


Two of these recent innovations warrant descriptions in more detail. 
They are aerial fog seeding and progress toward all-weather landings. 


AERIAL FOG SEEDING 


United pioneered aerial seeding of supercooled fog in commercial 
airline operations during the winter of 1963-64 at Salt Lake City and 
Medford, Ore. The technique of ridding airports of thick fog has proven 
so successful each year that the practice was expanded to six airports 


- continued - 
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during the 1964-65 winter, to 15 airports during the 1965-66 winter, 
and to 18 airports during the 1966-67 winter. 


These cities, where fog seeding programs have been set up, are: 
Seattle-Tacoma, Portland, Medford, Pendleton, Spokane, Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Boise, Sacramento, Denver, Omaha, Des Moines, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Canton-Akron and Chicago's O'Hare Inter- 
national Airport. 


Dry ice seeding, effective only with supercooled or cold air fog, 
works in this manner: Light aircraft, placed on standby by the air- 
line or the airport management, take off on instruments or from an 
alternate airport and climb above the overcast. Dry ice pellets are 
released through a slit in the side of the plane and are scattered into 
the top of the fog. Addition of the dry ice lowers temperature of the 
supercooled fog until a physical reaction occurs in which ice crystals 
form and moisture is released as light snow. 


During the past four winters, fog seeding enabled approximately 500 
United flights to operate in and out of airports that would otherwise 
have been closed down. About 12,000 United passengers were affected and 
an estimated 14,000 more on other airlines benefited from the program. 
Results of United's pioneering efforts have convinced the FAA to explore 
the program for possible further expansion. 


ALL-WEATHER LANDING 


All-weather operations have long been a goal of the commercial 
airlines, and United has been a leader in recent advancements which 
have lowered landing minimums--or the limits at which planes can operate 
in bad weather with complete safety and reliability. 


The Federal Aviation Agency has outlined a step-by-step program for 
the lowering of these minimums and the eventual achievement of all-weather 
operations. Category I of this program encompasses the current jet mini- 
mums of 200 feet cloud ceiling and one-half mile forward visibility. 
Category II, the next step, calls for a halving of these limits -- down 
to 100 feet cloud ceiling and one-quarter mile forward visibility. The 
third step would take aircraft down to approximately 50 feet and 700 feet 
forward visibility, or less than one-quarter mile. 


United is moving forward in a program to equip all DC-8, Boeing 727, 
and Boeing 720 aircraft for Category II landing minimums. FAA certifica- 
tion for CAT II has been received for the DC-8 and 727 types of aircraft 
using the auto-pilot and approach coupler. A CAT II application will be 
prepared for the 720 during 1967. To date 32 DC-8s and 38 727s are in 
the CAT II program. Plans call for all DC-8 aircraft to be modified by 
the fall of 1967, all 727 aircraft to be modified by mid-1969, and all 
720 aircraft to be completed by late 1968. The Super DC-8, 737 and 747 


aircraft will be delivered from the factory with CAT II configuration. 


United does not have a CAT III program at this time. 
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PART_IV 
TURBINE AIRCRAFT 
United's DC-8s are used mainly in long-haul service of up to 
2,600 miles. The Boeing 720 is employed on medium to long distance 
flights of up to 2,100 miles, while the medium range Boeing 727 is 
flown on trips of up to 1,700 miles. The short-range Caravelle is 
used for trips totaling 1,000 miles or less. 
In 1966, 72.per cent of United's revenue passengers (a paying 
passenger flown one mile) were flown on jets, 20 per cent on piston 


aircraft and 8 per cent on Viscount turboprops. 


Statistics on each type of aircraft follow: 


SUPER DC-8 (DC-8-61) 


Passenger Capacity........eee+se-- 28 First Class 


164 Coach Total - 192 
Cargo: Capacity... 3 285. sn 6 we eos - 26,840 pounds 
Length sean. -- ses eee ce ee ee ae ---.187 feet, 4 inches (36 ft., 8 inches 


longer than standard DC-8) 
Wing Span.....ccccccccscccessceeesl42 Feet, 5 inches 
Hetgnt.... 2 so cle 6 e wlaieisie + sea iets +++. 42 feet, 4 inches 
Fuel Capacity. ..ccccccccsecccceeeel/,904 gallons 
Cruising Speed.......eeeeeeeseee ee 9500-600 mph 
EngineS....ccscccccccccscseveeees+(4) Pratt & Whitney JT3D-3B Fan 
Takeoff Thrust Per Engine.........18,000 pounds 
Maximum Gross Weight..............325,000 pounds 
Approximate CoSt.....eceeceees - «+ -$8,800,000 


DC-8 


Passenger Capacity...............-Honolulu 
22 First Class (including 6 lounge seats) 
113 Coach (including 5 lounge seats) 


Total 135 


Multi-Class (Mainland Service) 

26 First Class (including 6 lounge seats) 
25 Standard 

71 Coach (including 5 lounge seats) 


Total 122 
Cargo, Capac tityid., cabess atte ect ol oucdate ae 16,160 pounds 
Lengtho.ceaiees ovres bid Stajerelele dustele e's Selo. Leet Ominches 
Wing Span-%. t...00 ase oe ce sovccceeee-L42 feet, 5 inches 
Height..... a sa ate eeelaters ceececcccees 42 feet, 4 inches 


- continued - 
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DC-8 (Continued) 


Fuel Capacity......-..cccceececcee+l/,600-22,000 gallons 

Cruising Speed........eeeeeeeeees + 390-600 mph 

Engines and Takeoff Thrust 

Per Engine........ccccccveeeeee e(4) JT3D-1/3 Fan--17,000 lbs. 

(4) JT3C-6--13,500 lbs. 
(4) JT3D-3--18,000 lbs. 
(4) JT4A-3/9--15,800 lbs. 

Maximum Gross Weight (With).......JT3D-1/3--300,000 lbs. 
JT3C-6--276,000 lbs. 
JT4A-3/9--273,000 lbs. 

Approximate Cost........0eee00000e97 3,000,000 


BOEING 720 


Passenger Capacity........+++.+..++Chicago-Los Angeles Pattern 
22 First Class (including 4 lounge seats) 


30 Coach 
59 Economy Coach (including 5 lounge seats) 
Total lll 


Other Points 

22 First Class (including 4 lounge seats) 
20 Standard 

71 Coach (including 5 lounge seats) 


Total 113 
Cargo Capacity. 22...) os doe ee -.-11,500 lbs. 
Length...... Ns Lich ci ON, Vistole shes .136 feet, 2 inches 
Wing Span........ sale stellate! hdhatenete ----130 feet, 10 inches 
Height.......0. eters wore Sete hye. 41 feet, 3-1/2 inches 
Fuel Capacity 0282. hon. a. 6s ------13,478 gallons 
Cruising Speed..........eeeeeeee++590-600 mph 
EN GEMES o1cr oles cies sates clave ele she ieee Setar (4) Pratt & Whitney JT3C-7 


Maximum Gross Weight @eeeoee#s2#ee8keeee @ 213 ,»000 lbs. 
Approximate Cost........0000000000993 900,000 


BOEING 727 & 727QC 
727 QC (Quick Change, 


BOEING 727 Passenger/All Cargo) 
Passenger Capacity........24 First Class Same 
72 Coach Same 
Total 96 Same 
Jet Commuter 
113 Coach 
Cargo Capacity...... sleuteieea 2yG29 LbB; 40,000 lbs. (31,000 above 


9,000 below) 


- continued - 
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BOEING 727 & 727QC (Continued) 


BOEING 


Number 


Size of Pallets.... 


720 


of Pallets.........None 


eooeveouee 7 


Length of Cargo Compartment -- 
Dimensions of Cargo 


Compartment... 


Main Cargo Door... 
Length of Plane...... 


. 6134 ft., 4 inches 


Wing Span....... e.6s spelen «ope 108 ft., 4 inches 

Height..... are eaters eee Aut Cs 

Fuel Capacity..... Ps TR 7,000 gallons 

Cruising Speed.......... .- 550-600 mph 

Engines.....sseseeeeeeeeee(3) Pratt & Whitney 
JT8D-1 Fan 


Takeoff Thrust per Engine.14,000 pounds 


Maximum Gross Weight 
Approximate Cost... 


Passenger Capacity... 
Cargo Capacity........ 


terete 160,000 pounds 
---$5,100,000 


CARAVELLE 


..64 Firs 


eevee ee¢ @ 


Length....... ey wig exercises Pe er 105 fee 
Wing Span....cccecccccccvcvesiowcs seeoeeLl2 fee 
Hel ght oss. se 5 osc 5 © oo Sislecistels se © ehviciets --+- 28 fee 


Fuel Capacity... 
Cruising Speed.. 
Engines. . 
Takeoff Thrust bee Engine. 
Maximum Gross Weight.. 

Approximate Cost.. 


Passenger Capacity 
Cargo Capacity... 


Length 


Wing Span..... 
Height... 
Fuel Capacity.... 
Cruising Speed 


Engines 
Takeoff 


Maximum Gross Weight.. 
Approximate Cost.. 


e@oeoeoeneoeoceaeeeeeoe7e eee 0 @ 


e@eoeoveeveev e020 82 @ 6 @ 


500 mph 
(2) Rol 


e@eeeoeee eeeee eeeeoees 


- 110,000 


eeeeooeoeveeeve ee eeeeeoeee eee @ 


BOEING 737-200 (On Order) 


@eeeeeeeeeoe7ee1eoeeeee eee @ @ 


96 feet 


@eeeeneeoeceeeeevpeeeeeeeeeeee 


se o:/e a apagteBeneleis ate, exainens neta eens --3/7 feet 


« sbefalets e016 e's see -- 580 mph 


eeeoeeveeeeevevreoeeevoeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeve @ 


Thrust Per Engine... Delt viere ever 
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727QC (Quick Change, 


Passenger/All Cargo) 


8 
125" x 88" 
58.7 feet 


125"--width 
86.4"--height (3,280 cubic ft.) 
86.4" x 134" 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Same 

Same 
170,000 pounds 

Same 


t Class 


-6,000 pounds 


t 
t, 6 inches 
t, 7 inches 


---5,020 gallons 


ls Royce Avon Mark 532R 


-212,0CO pounds 


pounds 


$3, 500 ,000 


90-111 (depending on configuration) 
-.--8,250 pounds 


» 7 inches 


---3,425 gallons 


..(2) Pratt & Whitney JT8D-1 Fan 
-14,000 pounds 

93,500 pounds 

sce os, 08935 300,000 
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TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 


The only aircraft in the United fleet making use of turbine 
engines to drive propellers are the Viscounts. These British-built 
planes were first introduced to U. S. routes by Capital Airlines in 
beds 


VISCOUNT 


Passenger Capacity......-cccecrcsereee - 46 First Class 
Cargo Capacity....cscccseccscccsecccee + 3,000 pounds 

MCTADE Nia oiurs) oie alo ietedaieieiecs ss a 'em 00 8 6 6810's -.--.81 feet, 10 inches 
Wing Span... ccccccsccescccececccvsesese9s feet, 9 inches 
HEIGHt. 2. 00 ssc we tines «ws ccceeiveovveess co feet, 9 inches 
Fuel Capacity... ...scccccoee eecccceeee+ 2,200 gallons 
Cruising Speeds sicwwn ss ccc csr c ccs sstep es «330 .mpn 

ER G1 NCE eras os vic a nies aise 8 o's 0 10's eoeeeeseee (4) Rolls-Royce Dart MK510 
Takeoff Thrust per Engine.............-1,600 h.p. 

Maximum Gross Weight........ccecccccecs 64,500 pounds 
ROPLOX Mate COGE tc. sos ss wiecs 000 2 0 0'0 51 01050 $1,200,000 


PISTON ENGINE AIRCRAFT 


DC - 6B 
Passenger Capacity.................-.-.04 First Class (including 6 lounge 
or seats) 
85 Coach Total - 149 
Cargo Capacity = oie oicis < ceisic ois cw owen eccees 5,500 pounds 
Leng ti..’« siciors «6 s.0.6-0,055 + wide twiisiieaaecssesel06 feet, 6 inches 
WITIDMS DAM cin selec os cc's sce hepa seis oie eocceeeeell7 feet, 6 inches 
Height......see- ouole,s w\ele's 0.9 elshe «revo 0 ¢ 60.0 6 29 feet, 3 inches 
Fuel Capacity.......... susie a ein nia ts se wie. oos-eis 4,284 gallons 
Cruising Speed. .....05vwcccsccsiscecces 300 mph 
Engines.......+ SS ode CRRA Bee a eeals (4) Pratt & Whitney R-2800 CB-16 
Takeoff Thrust per Engine..............2,400 h.p. 
Maximum Gross Weight......ccccccceccens 100,000 pounds 
Approximate Cost........+.- ofc eke teke. 6 ait je evs $1,200,000 
DC -6 
Passenger Capacity........seeeceseeees 90 First Class (including 6 lounge 
or seats) 
69 Coach Total - 125 
Cargo Capacity.........-. 0.0 me wv cc eeeeeeD, 900 pounds 
Lengths. 2... siaiect ise. curio ome 64s. Bis edaye ave -----l0Ol feet, 8 inches 
WING ODA wie eile cisie! so 5 ccenepeia na aaa < -----ll7 feet, 6 inches 
Het pty. eae ws eine ac cce wieisiers ic isla sieneba\ she. « -- 29 feet, 1 inch 
Fuel Capacity... ccccccccccccccsces 22 +e-4,248 gallons 
Cruising Speed.........eseeee eis take eis ---.300 mph 
Engines.......- Gain Wns eens ses 4) Pract & Whitney R-2800 CB-16 
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DC-6 (Continued) 


Takeoff Thrust per Engine..............2,050 h.p. 
Maximum Gross Weight... .csescscveseeeesI2y 200 pounds 
Approximate GCost...0........ 0000 sees 900,000 


CONVAIR 340 


Passenger Capacity..........eeeeeeeeee-44 First Class 
Cargo Capacity....s.sccccccceccccereeese2,000 pounds 
Length, .\ccccccccccccccccsccccsesvcceses ol Leet, 6 inches 
Wing Span. col. scsce cesses ccessewesiics LOS; LeGl. 4 Inches 
Height... 00S e sa see cee s slew mecuees ode cO) LOGCl Gm arnCheSs 
Fuel Capacity... ..cssccsccccccsnescesoels/30 SALlOns 
Cruising Speed.......cescecensccseesees 2/0 MpN 
EnNGineS.....ccsccecesscleeceemecaccesesce) Etatteo Whitney R=200GZCE mE 
Takeoff Thrust per Engine..............2,400 h.p. 
Maximum Gross Weight..........+++++++++4/,000 pounds 
Approximate CosSt....secsccsceccsceceee 6 9050 ,000 


ALL-CARGO FLEET 
DC-8F JET FREIGHTER 


Cargo Capacity. soc ces cee oso sewiewns 7 2e 3 cOmL DEE 

Number of Pallets......ccccseccssesesscld 

Pallet ‘Size... sles cclesoecsseccecdselcl 20.0% 60 = (7, SOO RCubT CEreeeE) 
Length of Cargo Compartment............106.2 feet 

Dimensions of Cargo Compartment........Width--123"; Height--86" 

Main Cargo Door....... siete oe castes lets ols OO um ant ame 

Length of Plane......-ceccccccccescseeelL OO feet, 7 inches 

Wing Spanos oii. s ccc cc cece sce ole 2 feee, amiIncnes 

Fuel Capacity... 5. .-.- ee sess see see's) 904128) tOnS 

Cruising Speed = 06... es ee eee ewes 6 te OOU mph 

Engines. oo. cedcecieesiscescezeecce ccs seth) brace & Whitney J 140-17 soren 
Takeoff Thrust per Engine..............18,000 pounds 

Maximum Gross Weight.........eeee+ee+++315,000 pounds 

Approximate Cost....... aieletele a clsleicie ss ete io OUR OOO. 


DC-6A CARGOLINER 


Cargo Capacity... <0 cslep ew ss este seme Og? LO mpOuUnCS 

Length... coos cess cesccsscscsioeccoese SLOG rect, 9 inches 

Wing “Span. <0). sss wsiees eee cess 40 oe eo aeld i ) SECCt OMI nCnes 

Height... ccc ss scccececoctusaceroessseees £29 Leet, 3 inches 

Fuel Capacity... ... sees ccecncececscss +5522 C4110NS 

Cruising ‘Speed < oo. ce cise wis crisis oie se SOO EON 

Engines. ... 0 ccccbecccsvecswccesnneseses (4) Pratt & Whitney R=2500lcE=17 
Takeoff Thrust per Engine.............-2,500 Rh.p. 

Maximum Gross Weight...........+++++++-l107,000 pounds 

Approximate: Cost... sss ss 0s es esis mere sol y 200,000 
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2D 
PART V 


UNITED AIR LINES FLEET 
(As of April 15, 1967) 


JET PASSENGER FLEET 
Supe ra DCs wt. cats or. Sa ween . 2 (Second Super DC-8 expected 
late spring, 1967) 


DOetes a Seo oe NORCO NT Oo EERE 48 
Boeing /720..... FES AS OS A ity 28) 
BBOCIN ON) 2 1OG sited vastetetsichs eels sus 18 
BOC MG ues, 2 da wid bok eueh Be sdctele «5's akoucl’s ae 
CAA Vie MGs i.) hobo kon on einds: eyeceyes ie) 20 


*Converts from passenger-cargo to all-cargo. 


TURBINE/PROPELLER PASSENGER FLEET 
VESCOUD Cs Aste shold Ftect ts Wsouekorene 43 


DC SOB sack. cs hans Se, 01010: erodes Sees 30 
DG 65 Fort wr. test icon siesats Cn eee 10 
DC a ON ree Meek fed ag Sc coing sachets cuehond nase cle 24 (Excluding 5 trainers) 
GON Va lieing eterere eters sete) chat) hates Ay) 


TOTAL PRESENT FLEET: 319 
APPROXIMATE VALUE OF CURRENT FLEET: $700 million 


JETS ON ORDER OR OPTION 


SU DC DCs Os See ener sk one) 5 sey oistess-0 eb eee 23 (delivery, 1967-68) 

BOGEN G27 OC ince oroyes td ousare Whee sis 8 14 (delivery, 1967) 

Boeing: 1.27 yerstsie eve steps Arete eke eaeths 13 (delivery, 1967-68) 

[8 Oro) Ny eee re es Sr ys 6 (delivery, 1967-69) 

Boeing 737..... a iohe ce tobetseristn sel 50 on order (delivery, 1967-69) 
20 on option 

Boe binge] 47 a. os ss eka asi ve accel 5 on order (delivery, 1970) 
5 on option 

COMCOTGE OS Sete eases cfs 6 (delivery positions reserved) 


(approximate certification 
date, 1971) 

BOC PNGwoOS res ecies cc eateaere 6 (delivery positions reserved) 
(approximate certification 
date, 1974) 


TOTAL JETS ON ORDER: IlI11 
TOTAL JETS ON OPTION: 37 (including SST reserved positions) 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF FUTURE JETS: $760 million 
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PART VI 


AIR TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 1966 


THE 11 DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINES for the first time carried more 
than 100 million revenue passengers during 1966, the final total reaching 
110 million, an increase of 16 per cent over 1965. Revenue passenger 
miles climbed 16.5 per cent over 1965 to 80 billion. In cargo, increases 
were established in all categories. Mail ton miles rose 62 per cent to 
783 million; express increased 11 per cent to 99 million; and freight 
showed a 21 per cent rise to 2.1 billion ton miles. 


THE 13 LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES showed a 27.3 per cent increase in 
passenger traffic during 1966--from 12 million to 15 million. A 32 
per cent hike was recorded in cargo operations with ton mileage rising 
to 370 million from 280 million. Mail rose 39.6 per cent to 8,841,000 
ton miles; express increased 20.2 per cent to 7,092,000, and freight was 
up 29 per cent to 19,976,000 ton miles. The 13 local carriers serve 
589 cities -- in 402 of which they are the only airline. 


HELICOPTER AIRLINES flew 26,241,000 revenue passenger miles, a rise 
of 39.5 per cent. Helicopter operations produced a passenger total of 
1,116,000, a 55.4 per cent increase. Cargo volumes amounted to 54,000 
ton miles of air mail, down 35.7 per cent; 75,000 ton miles of express, 
and 15,000 ton miles of freight. 


INTRA-HAWAITAN AIRLINES saw passenger traffic increase 14.8 per 
cent from 1,286,000 to 1,476,000. Revenue passenger miles rose from 
195,186,000 to 226,025,000. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL AND TERRITORIAL AIRLINES experienced gains in 
all categories. Passengers increased 13.8 per cent from 10,195,000 in 
1965 to 11,602,000 in 1966. Revenue passenger miles totaled 19,424,924,000 
compared to 16,789,044,000 in 1965. Mail, at 477,237,000 ton miles, was 
up 95.8 per cent compared to 243,737,000; express was up 8.1 per cent to 
982,000, and freight rose from 596,416,000 to 773,552,000. 
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1965 AT A GLANCE 


ye 


Traffic, Financial and Service Summary 
For the United States Scheduled Airline Industry 


TRAFFIC 


PasSe@neers (O0G) 22 Oo 
Passenger Miles (000)... 
Freight Ton Miles (000)... 
U.S. Mail Ton Miles (000)... 
Express Ton Miles (000)... 
Cargo Ton Miles (000)... =. 
Total Revenue Ton Miles (000)... 


FINANCIAL 


Total Operating Revenues ($000)... _.. i) aes 
Total Operating Expenses ($000)... 
Net Operating Income ($000)... 
Net ProfiteriLoss *($000)2 st ee 
Rate of Return on Investment? 
Prot Matgin.on sales. 22.6% 2. te ek 


SERVICE 


NO NOC ANCES = sk ee a ge 
No. of Aircraft in Service... 
Fastest Cruising Speed (mph)... 
Plane Miles Flown (000)... 
Available Seat Miles (000)... 
Average No. of Scheduled Daily Flights... 


No. of Points Served ‘ 
DOMeStiCterrs be ee on ae 


Route Miles Served 
DOMeStiCa eas semen omni te 
Internationale a ee ee 


No OL EMpIO VCS 2. ree 
Average Annual Wage ($).... 
Total Payroll (SO00) 2a A ee a 


P Preliminary 

* After taxes, special items and non- 
operating income or loss 

? Net income before interest and after 
taxes as per cent of average net 
worth and long term debt. 1965 rate 
of return reflects those tax reductions 
which result from the investment 
credit. 


94,743 
68,676,547 
1,730,293 
482,977 
89,859 
2,303,129 
9,895,109 


4,960,396" 
4,287,931" 
672,467" 
366,863" 
11.8%” 
14%” 


49 

1,891 

625 
1,353,499 


124,328,049 


11,500 


544 
161 


280,696 

340,950 
205,949* 
8,188* 
1,686,280* 


1964 


81,762 
58,493,654 
1,301,487 
371,309 
78,310 
1,751,106 
8,015,942 


4,251,302 
3,780,726 
470,576 
224,440 
10.8% 
5.3% 


50 

1,859 

625 
1,189,135 
106,315,777 
10,835 


542 
154 


280,562 
337,795 
191,818 
8,011 
1,536,603 


5 Profit as per cent of revenues 


*-Many points serve more than 1 city. 
Does not include Alaskan points. 


* As of September 30, 1965 


% Change 

% Change 1965 over 
over 1964 1955 
15.9 41,709 127.2 
17.4 24,350,969 182.0 
32.9 382,957 351.8 
30.1 142,459 239.0 
14.7 51,332 75.1 
31.5 576,748 299.3 
23.4 3,087,808 220.5 
16.7 1,643,412 201.8 
13.4 1,500,788 185.7 
42.9 142,624 | 371.5 
63.5 76,457 379.8 

10.0% 
4.7% 

—20 i 52 —5.8 
17 1,487 27.2 
ee : 350 78.6 
13.8 779,926 73.5 
16.9 | 38,574,183 222.3 
6.1 8,988 27.9 
4 : 591 —8.0 
4.5 / 164 =18 
at 185,823 51.1 
9 |. 275,600 23.7 
74 | 122,203 68.5 
2.2 5,233 56.5 
163.7 


9,7 | 639,473 
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Air Transport Facts and Figures, 1966 


NOTE: 


Final industry figures for 1966 will 
be issued by the ATA in May, 1967. 
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1920 


1921 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1929 
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PART VII 


MEMORABLE DATES -- INDUSTRY AND UNITED 


July 1.........-Post Office Department begins air mail service, 
New York-Chicago. 

May 15.........Post Office extends air mail service westward 
to Omaha. 

Sept. 8........Post Office extends air mail service westward 
to San Francisco, completing coast-to-coast 
U. S. Air Mail Route No. 1. (Mail flown by day, 
moved by train at night. Time: New York-San 
Francisco, 82 hours.) 

Feb. 22........First coast-to-coast day and night air mail flight, 
San Francisco to New York, completed in 33 hours, 

21 minutes. 

July 1.........Regular day and night coast-to-coast air mail service 
inaugurated. San Francisco-New York, time 32 hours. 

Feb. 2.........President Coolidge signs Kelly Bill (Air Mail Act), 
providing for transfer of air mail operations to 
private contractors on basis of lowest competitive 
bids. 

May 21.........National Air Transport,.first of United's four 
parent companies, incorporated. 

Feb. 15........-Ford carried first domestic mail under private 
contract, Detroit-Cleveland. 

April 6........Varney Air Lines begins scheduled air mail service 
between Pasco, Wash., and Elko, Nev., using single- 
engine Swallow biplanes. 

May 12........-National Air Transport begins air mail service 
between Dallas and Chicago. 

Sept. 15.......Pacific Air Transport begins air mail service, 
Seattle-Los Angeles, using Ryan monoplanes. 

May 20-21......Charles A. Lindbergh flies New York to Paris. 

July 1.........Boeing Air Transport begins flying San Francisco- 
Chicago segment of U. S. Air Mail Route No. 1, using 
25 single-engine Boeing 40-As. 

Sept. 1l........National Air Transport begins operations over 
Chicago-New York segment of U. S. Air Mail Route 
No. 1 with single-engine Curtiss and Douglas planes. 
Through connections at Chicago, Boeing and National 
provide coast-to-coast service. Time, approximately 
32 hours. 

Feb. 1.........Installation of lights and establishment of inter- 
mediate fields on coast-to-coast route are completed. 

February.......Boeing Air Transport introduces tri-motor Boeing 80s, 
capable of carrying 12 passengers, crew and 3,700 
pounds of cargo at 115 mph. 
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1930........e00--e+-.-b0eing 80-As, carrying 14 passengers and 4,057 
pounds of baggage and cargo, enter service between 
San Francisco and Chicago. National Air Transport 
places 14-passenger, tri-motor Fords on Chicago- 

New York run. Multi-engine coast-to-coast flights 
become a reality. 

May 15........Boeing Air Transport originates stewardess service 
on San Francisco-Chicago flight. 

1931 July 1........United Air Lines, Inc., is formed out of Boeing Air 
Transport, National Air Transport, Pacific Air Trans- 
port and Varney Air Lines. 

1933 June..........United introduces nation's first all-metal, low-wing 
twin-engine transport, the Boeing 247. Coast-to- 
coast travel time reduced to 19-1/2 hours. 

1934 February.....-Air mail contracts cancelled and Army begins 
carrying air mail with disastrous results. 

March 10......Air mail returned to private contractors. 

1935......eeeeeeeee---United begins development work on four-engine trans- 
port which ultimately becomes DC-4, 

1936 Dec. 16.......United opens world's first flight kitchen at 
Oakland, California. 

December......United adds twin-engine DC-3s to Mainliner fleet, 
reducing coast-to-coast time to 16 hours. 

1938 June 23......-Civil Aeronautics Act, creating Civil Aeronautics 
Board, becomes effective. 

1940 April 10......United offers nation's first air coach service between 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and intermediate cities. 

June 11.......Control of commercial aviation transferred from Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to Civil Aeronautics Board. 

December......United uses passenger planes as all-cargo carriers. 

1941 February......Twenty Douglas DC-4s which United has on order are 
released to Government because of war emergency. As 
renowned C-54, plane subsequently becomes workhorse 
of military transport operations. 

March........." Flying Boxcars" (DC-3 all-cargo planes) begin service 
between New York-Chicago. Discontinued in May, then 
reinstated on permanent basis. 

1942 December......Main Line goes to war. Half of United's fleet of 69 
twin-engine transports is turned over to Army. In 
following three years, United crews flying for Air 
Transport Command chalk up more than 37,000,000 miles 
of trans-Pacific flights; almost 4,500,000 miles be- 
tween U. S. and Alaska, and more than 10,000,000 miles 
of contract flying within the U. S. Company also 
modifies 5,736 military planes at its Cheyenne mainte- 
nance base; trains hundreds of ground and flight 
personnel for military. United extends 'Flying 
Boxcar" service west to Salt Lake City. 

1943 Sept. 27.....-United acquires controlling interest in Lineas Aereas 
Mexicanas, S. A. 

October.......United begins coast-to-coast Cargoliner service. 
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1945.....ceeeseeeeeee United assigns engineers to study the relative 
merits of turboprop and turbojet engines. 

1946 March.........United places four-engine DC-4s in service, reduc- 
ing coast-to-coast time to 13 hours. 

1947 April.........United places five-mile-a-minute DC-6s in coast- 
to-coast service, cutting transcontinental time 
to less than 10 hours. 

May 1.........United inaugurates commercial flights between San 
Francisco and Honolulu, providing first one-carrier 
service from Main Line cities to Hawaii. 

1948 January.......United established Operating Base at Denver. 

April 28......Maintenance work is centralized by United at new 
"pushbutton" Maintenance Base at San Francisco. 

July 8........United carries 10,000,000th passenger. 

1950.....seceeeeeees-eUnited resumes air coach operations on West Coast, 
using DC-4s between Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

July..........United and other scheduled carriers begin military 
contract operations to Tokyo, carrying servicemen, 
ammunition and equipment for Korea theater. 

October 9.....United inaugurates service between Los Angeles and 
Honolulu. 

1951.......+2.2220--.-DC-6Bs, carrying 58 passengers, added to Mainliner 
fleet. 

September.....United's air coach service is extended from San 
Francisco to New York via Chicago. Major trunk lines 
begin carrying mail without subsidy at 45 cents per 
ton mile. 

1952 July.........-LAMSA, United's south-of-the-border subsidiary, is 
sold to group of Mexican businessmen. 

November......United is first to place 44-passenger Mainliner 
Convairs in operation for improved service at inter- 
mediate cities. 

1953 April.........United begins men-only "Executive" flights, New 
York-Chicago. 

September.....United and three other scheduled airlines begin 
experimental carriage of first-class mail between 
Chicago and both New York and Washington, D. C., on 
space available basis. 

October 1.....United's participation in Tokyo Airlift military 
contract operations is concluded. In 39 months of 
service, company chalked up 1,000 round trips of 
13,000,000 miles of flying between San Francisco and 
Tokyo, carrying approximately 25,000 servicemen and 
almost 8,000 tons of ammunition, whole blood, medical 
supplies, mail and freight. United conducts opera- 
tional tests of C-band radar. 

December......United carries 30,000,000th passenger. 

1955 April.........United places order for 200 C-band radars, largest 
number ever purchased by an airline. 
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May 6.........United institutes nonstop flights from New York 
to San Francisco, using DC-7 Mainliners. Forty- 
three additional four-engine Douglas planes ordered 
for delivery in 1956-57. 
« Oct. 25.......United orders 30 Douglas DC-8 Jets, the first 
contract commitment for jets by a domestic airline. 

1956 April.........DC-6A Cargoliners introduced in coast-to-coast service. 
United orders DC-8 electronic flight simulator. "Red 
Carpet'' service introduced by United. Agreement 
negotiated with Southern Pacific for sale of United's 
tickets at 130 rail station ticket offices. 

Aug. 13.......United carries its 40,000,000th passenger. 

1957 Oct. 26.......Last DC-4 phased out of service. 

Nov. 25......-.Installation of C-band radar on United's fleet com- 
pleted. 

1958 Feb. 22.......United carries 50,000,000th passenger. 

September.....DC-8 flight simulator--the first in airline use--is 
placed in service at Denver and training of jet flight 
crews begins. 

1959 June 3........First DC-8 Jet Mainliner formally delivered. 

June 26.......United carries 60,000,000th passenger. 

Sept. 18......United inaugurates DC-8 Jet Mainliner service between 
San Francisco-New York, reducing coast-to-coast time 
to 4 hours, 45 minutes. 

1960 Feb. 18-22....United operates 'DC-8 to 50th State" press flight. 
Nonstop return from Honolulu to Chicago is made in 
record time of 7 hours, 52 minutes. 

Feb. 26.......United orders 20 French Caravelle two-engine jetliners. 

June 19.......First of United's DC-7A Cargoliners enters service. 

July 5........Unmited inaugurates Boeing 720 service between Los 
Angeles-Denver-Chicago. 

July 28.......Agreement announced for merging Capital Airlines into 
United Air Lines. 

Dec. 5.......-United orders 40 three-engine Boeing 727 jetliners. 

1961 June 1l........Merger of Capital Airlines into United becomes effective. 

July 14.......United inaugurates Caravelle jet service between New 
York and Chicago. 

Sept. 30......United carries its 80,000,000th passenger. 

Oct. 16.......New employee and stewardess training school opens 
near Chicago. 

Dec. ll.......New Executive Office opened near Chicago. 

1962 June 29.......United first airline in history to carry over 50,000 
passengers in a single day. 

1963 February......United orders three DC-8F Jet Freighters for delivery 
in 1964. 

May..........-United carries its 100,000,000th passenger. 
Oct. 29.......United takes delivery of its first short-to-medium 
range, tri-engine Boeing 727 aircraft. 

1964 Feb. 6........Boeing 727 placed in scheduled service. 

March 1.......Inauguration of DC-8F Jet Freighter service at New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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August........- United inaugurates three-class Red, White, and 
Blue DC-8 transcontinental service. United observes 
fifth year of jet operations during which 26,251,703 
jet passengers were carried. United becomes the 
first airline to fly more than one billion revenue 
passenger miles in a single month. 


1965 Jap. woe United carries 68,978 passengers to establish a single- 
day record for the free world airline industry. 
ADT TS ies ceeteh ete Record aircraft order totaling 144 jet planes worth 


more than $750 million is announced by United. 
Included in the order was the Boeing 737. 


Mayo) ei. ee ee United observes 35th anniversary of stewardess service. 
JUNG ri cass aes seh United begins participation in the Viet Nam Military 
Airlift Command (MAC). 
L966 April. eee United celebrates its 40th Anniversary. 
June c eles: United places $220 million order for 25 Super DC-8s, 


first of the jumbo jets, and six DC-8Fs. United carries 
its 150,000,0O00th passenger. 


Stily eS. cee Beginning of the worst strike in aviation history, 
grounding for 43 days United and four other major 
carriers. . 

AMS c-5 2OGs a howe. International Association of Machinists vote to end 
strike that had grounded United and other major 
carriers. 

September...... United announces an order for six British/French-built 


Concordes (supersonic aircraft) and at the same time 
announces reserved positions for six U. S.-built SSTs. 


UCCODEY oc creritreu United announces an order for 70 Boeing 747s. 
LOG 7 eJaNnis i Zener United carries in a single day 87,532 revenue passen- 
gers establishing a new free world industry record. 
February :::41.3. United becomes the first airline to place the Super 
DC-8, first of the jumbo jets, into service. 
Aprile? ce ck United and other carriers inaugurate common fares 


between the Mainland and all major points in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mays linet ieee. United marks 20th anniversary of California-Hawaii 
service -- carried 3,300,000 passengers in the two 
decades. 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
PARTEL 


QUICK REFERENCE SECTION 


SEZ (1967 Figures) 
Operating Revenues: $1,098,938,000 (B) 
Revenue Passenger Miles: 18,766,754,000 (B) 


Revenue Cargo Ton Miles: 561,858,283 
(Mail, Freight, Express) 


Number of Passengers: 23,946,818 
ROUTES : 
Total Route Mileage: 18,000 
Cities Served: 114 


States Served: S2) pluswines Dastractyorlf; Columbia, 
Vancouver; -bosiG 445. ana, Toronto, Canada. 


MAJOR SERVICES: 


United's principal route segments include nonstop East 
Coast to West Coast service; service from California 
to Honolulu and Hilo; north-south runs on the Pacific 
Coast from Vancouver, B. C. to San Diego; Jet Commuter 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


In the East, New York to Atlanta, New Orleans, Memphis 
and other southeastern cities; Rochester, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland to Miami. 


In the Midwest, nonstop service from Chicago to major 
cities on the East Coast and West Coast, plus major 
Midwest cities. 


ROUTES APPLIED FOR OR PENDING: 


Continental U.S. via Hawaii to points in Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Pacific Islands. 


Denver-Dallas/Fort Worth-Houston-New Orleans. 
East Coast/co-terminal points-Europe, and Miami-London. 
Gulf States-Midwest points. 
Memphis/Huntsville/Birmingham-Los Angeles. 
Minneapolis/St. Paul-Denver. 
Minneapolis/St. Paul-California. 
Minneapolis/St. Paul-Milwaukee-East coast and Northwest points. 
Southern U. S. Transcontinental route. 
San Diego-East (bypassing Wee CGC) - 

RECENT ROUTE AWARDS: 
Hilo, Hawaii, temporarily added. 


In March 1967, the Civil Aeronautics Board awarded United a route 
from Chicago,co. foron co: 


EQUIPMENT: (As of May 1, 1968) 


Jet Passenger Fleet: 


Super (DCH8 cine sve steer ligt 

DOW Bit ewaae Consent ecercnsueiee: aati 52 

Boeing 20. sie: eee ee 29 

Boeingw/e7tie: eee 91 
*Boeing 727 OCA ee eee oiih 

BOGINGW/ 3/1... 2 ee 6 

Caraved len ss ris ie ee PAG 


*Converts from passenger-cargo to all-cargo. 


Turbine/Propeller Passenger Fleet: 


ViSCOUn ts. 22.2 ee eee 28. (including #2trainers) 


DC =O.) ea ete eee ete eee 29 (including 5 trainers) 
Convair, 340s ee ee 7 (not in service) 


JeteEnergnter hleeus 


ISOM sete ene webs cos. ule to vavekele eyeve 5 (not in service) 
LO LAMP OL oe oN GHEE: 250 
TOTAL TURBINE/PROPELLER/PISTON AIRCRAFT IN FLEET: 89 


TOTALDSUNITED FLEET: » 342) (As of May 1, 1968) 


Future Jets.On Order or On: Option: 


McDonnell ie DOUG LaSmDOC—1 Oi cs) .tcneieveree 30 on order (delivery 1971) 
SOeOnLOpLion 
SUG re C Or. Mew tare Visas o's sie leis toe, o secemous 19 on order (delivery 1968-69) 
SUD Sra CaO Hew reenter rcrettine clelesese suse ets 3 on order (delivery 1969) 
DY NS a oe, ee des PCT En Ee 10 on order (delivery 1969) 
BL OPES RAS Fa A Se er ane ae ee eee eae ee 7 on order (delivery 1968) 
DCPS WAG Sh Gig GR ATS Aone nA ron Py ay ae 4 on order (delivery 1968) 
PO Cal Chm Le gee ec ees rotons ote voiks Wena be .e-teniete vers 28 on order (delivery 1968-69) 
BO CUM malice) OC has doe, eis tte te folie’ ose oeds’ Foe 55 6 on order (delivery 1968) 
BOS UNG PAL OUmeestete te tert e et cistel ete «cic creo ere 69 on order (delivery 1968-69) 
OCU TIGA (heres cmee ss ek chckcasee of che tenets net cic.» 18 on order (delivery 1970-71) 
iP OnwODEL On 
CON COLCCH SO aisle Meisvene sheusts eae e spets arene 6 delivery positions reserved 


(approximate certification 
date, 1972) 

BOCKIOEZY OW SST 4iec: cdere 1s Pele celerece ec uerete 6 delivery positions reserved 
(approximate certification 
date, L977) 


TOTAL JETS ON ORDER: 194 
TOTAL JETS ON OPTION: 49 (including SST reserved positions) 


AVERAGE PERFORMANCE: 


Dawe dena GeUre Sitka ec ciiyeas sve ese 1,674 

Mites BELOW eet a DAW. co c:creresatets Stes 900,000 

On-Time System Departures....... qa be 
(within 15 minutes) 

On—=Time System Arrivals ......... 83.4% 


(within 15 minutes) 


RECORDS 


Revenue Passengers Carried: 


Single Day -- 98,390 -- January 2, 1968 (Free World Industry Record) 
Month -- 2,404,472 -- August, 1967 (Free World Industry Record) 
Year -- 23,946,818 -- 1967 (Free World Industry Record) 


*Revenue Passenger Miles Flown: 


Single Day -- 82,020,077 -- January 2, 1968 (Free World Industry Recoro 
Month -- 2,017,764,000 -- August 1967 (Free World Industry Recorce 
Year -- 18,766,754,000 -- 1967 (Free World Industry Record 


**Cargo Ton Miles Flown (Mail, Express, Freight): 


Single Day -- 2,541,677 -- August 16, 1967 (Domestic Industry Record) 
Month -- 52,695,000 -- August 1967 (Domestic Industry Record) 
Year -- 561,858,283 -- 1967 (Domestic Industry Record) 


Freight Ton Miles Flown: 


Single Day -- 2,065,518 -- August 16, 1967 (Company Record) 
Month -- 40,961,000 -- August 1967 (Company Record) 
Year -- 417,181,000 -- 1967 (Company Record) 


Mail (Air Mail and First Class) Ton Miles Flown: 


Single Day -- 912,566 -- December 20, 1967 (Domestic Industry Record) 
Month -- 17,368,000 -- December 1967 (Domestic Industry Record) 
Year -- 122,993,201 -- 1967 (Domestic Industry Record) 


* A revenue passenger mile is one paying passenger flown one mile. 
** A revenue ton mile is one ton of merchandise flown one mile. 


PERSONNEL: 
Total personnel: 46,764 (As of April 1968) 
CORPORATE: 


Number of stockholders: Approximately 43,378 
Shares Outstanding: Approximately 18,378,104 


HLOLORY: 


United Air Lines is the nation's oldest airline, having begun 
service as Varney Air Lines in 1926. United was established as a 
COEpOLA CLO linewuly, Lost 


It had its roots in four pioneer companies -- Varney Air Lines, 
Natrona. Alc Transport, Facti1c Air Wransporte and Boeing’ Air Transport. 


Varney began operations April 6, 1926, flying mail between Pasco, 
Wash., Boise, Idaho, and Elko, Nev. The flight by Leon Cuddeback in 
an open cockpit Swallow biplane was the first flight of what is now 
United Air Lines. 


On May 12, 1926, National began carrying mail between Chicago, 
Kansas Cicy and) Dallas with Curtis “Carrier Pigeons." “On Sept. 1, 1927 
National's route was extended from Chicago to New York. 


Pacific Air Transport inaugurated air mail service along the West 
Coast between Los Angeles and Seattle on Sept. 15, 1926. 


Boeing Air Transport, the transportation division of the Boeing 
Airplane Co., began operations between San Francisco and Chicago 
Diy eb, LOA 3 


In 1931, United Air Lines first appeared as a management company 
in air transportation. Three years later William A. Patterson became 
president of United. 

Capital Airlines, which started carrying mail between Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland in 1927, was merged into United on June l, 1961. 
ORGANIZATION : 

United Air Lines, incorporated under the laws of Delaware, is headed 
by G. E. Keck, President, and Charles F. McErlean, Executive Vice 


President and General Manager. 


(For all officers and directors, see next page) 


Officers 


S. P. MARTIN 


Secretary of Corporation 
and Assistant to President 


Assistant Secretaries — 
R. A. Dimpfl 
W. D. Dilworth 


See 


FINANCE LAW 
N y 
AND PROPERTY E. O. FENNELL 


CURTIS BARKES Senior Vice President - 
Executive Vice President - Law 

Finance and Property 

Chairman, Finance Committee 


R. E. BRUNO 


Vice President - Finance 


R. H. ROBERTSON 
Vice President and Treasurer 


J. L. SEMPLE - Comptroller 
R. A. PORTER - Auditor 
G. H. REEDER 


Assistant Treasurer 


F. A. BICKEL 


Assistant Treasurer 


D. V. O’LEARY 
Vice President - 
Purchasing and Stores 


N. J. MeMAHON 
Assistant Vice President 


D. C. MEENEN 
Vice President - 
Facilities and Property 
S. T. McALISTER 
Vice President - Property 


R. S. TWIST 


Assistant Vice President - 
Property 


Regional Vice Presidents— 
Property 

H. C. GODFREY, JR. 

New York 


R. G. SAMPSON - Chicago 


ORAS 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


A. M. deVOURSNEY 


Senior Vice President - 
Economic Planning 


W. E. ALBERTS 

Vice President - 
Management Services 
and Controls 


R. E. JOHNSON 
Senior Vice President - 


R. F. DORSEY 
Vice President - 
Sales and Services 


Regional Vice Presidents— 


Sales and Services 
H. W. FURMAN 
M. E. INNES 

J. F. LONG 

R. L. MANGOLD 


SVs 

D. H. ROBERTSON 
A. J. SCHOEPF 

L. E. PERRY 


Vice Presidents— 
F. A. BROWN 


Sales and Services 
Planning 


H. J. MERCHANT 


Industry Affairs for 
Marketing 


W. J. SMITH 
Marketing Services 
F. W. HECKEL 
Advertising 

B. B. GRAGG 


Marketing and Services - 


Administrative 


Assistant Vice Presidents— 


R. W. HARDESTY 


Cost Management Services 


E. A. BEAMISH 
Marketing Services 


MARKETING AND SERVICES 


Marketing and Services 
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G. E. KECK 
PRESIDENT 


es 


LES 


— 


ss 


sees 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS SERVICES 
Cc. M. MASON R. M. RUDDICK J. L. WATSON 
Senior Vice President - Vice President - Vice President - 
Personnel Assistant to President Information 
Services 


D. S. RITNER 
Vice President - 
Employee 
Development 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER 


C. F. McERLEAN 


LILES OS OSES EEE 


OPERATIONS 


MARVIN WHITLOCK 
Senior Vice President - 
Operations 


C. M. CHRISTENSON 
Assistant Vice President 


E. P. BUCKTHAL 
Vice President - 
Line Maintenance 


P. A. FRUEHAUF 


Assistant Vice President - 
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SELECTED UNITED AIReLINES Fikol oe 


United has originated scores of technical and service features, 
many of which have become standard in the industry. Some of the 


company's 
below. 


First 


First 


Lacdio. 


First 


First 


PLCS 


First 


First 


First 


First 
crews 


First 


figs hie 


First 


First 


more notable “Innovations and Historic "firsts are sctea 


to fly fare-paying travelers coast-to-coast. (1927) 


to develop and adopt two-way, plane-to-ground voice 
(1929) 


to provide stewardess service. (1930) 

to establish a flight kitchen. (1936) 

to develop a static discharger. (1937-39) 

to offer air coach service. (1940) 

to operate all-cargo flights. (1940) 

to use a VHF network (Chicago-Cleveland). (1951) 


domestic airline to begin systematic training of flight 
with electronic flight simulators. (1954) 


to offer reserved air freight. (1954) 
domestic airline to place an order for a jet transport. (1955) 
to develop an automatic self-service baggage claim system. (1956) 


to install and use automatic conveyor system for baggage 


handling. (1956) 


First 


major airline to install weather radar as standard equipment 


on every plane. (1957) 


First 


First 


to use electronic computers for flight plan forecasting. (1959) 


to provide single-plane service from New York and Chicago 


to Honolulu. (Feb. 18, 1960) 


First to install electronic computerized reservations 
system. (June 2, 1961) 


First domestic airline to place the French built twin-jet, 
Caravelle into service. (Stil ya loyal) 


First to fly one billion passenger miles in a single month. 
(August, 1964) 


First scheduled airline to mark 40 years of service. 
(ADE LIe.6;,, 1966) 


First airline to put the Super DC-8, first of the jumbo jets, 
into service. (February, 1967) 


First airline to reach and exceed $1 billion in yearly revenues. 
(1967) 


First U. S. airline to introduce a short-range, twin engined 
Hec,ecne boeing 737. “April 287" L968) 
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PARTSLL 


UNITED AIR LINES IN 1967 


United Air Lines moved further into mew areassotsachivevemnen. 
in 1967. Net earnings rose to $72,819,000 and the airline became 
the first carrier to exceed the billion dollar revenue mark in one 
year. Although earnings were the highest in United's history, they 
still failed to provide a satisfactory return on investment. 


Net earnings of $72,819,000 were equal to $4.19 per common 
share compared with $38,308,000 or $2.44 per share in 1966. 
Earnings per share are after providing for preferred dividends and 
are based on the average number of shares outstanding. An average 
of 1,824,306 more common shares were outstanding in 1967. 


The rate of return on invested capital was 6.8 per cent compared 
with 5.9 per cent in 1966. These computations include the value of 
leased aircraft in the investment base and exclude from net earnings 
the reduction in taxes arising from the investment tax credit. This 
return is considerably below the 10.25 per cent established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as a fair and reasonable average return for 
the four largest trunk carriers over an extended period of time. 


Revenues reached a new high of $1,098,938,000 (B), up 28 
per cent over last year. Passenger revenues totaled $969,485,000, 
an increase of 32 per cent. Air freight revenues rose to $78,739,000, 
a 22 per cent gain over last year. Mail revenues of $30,875,000 
were up 20 per cent and express revenues of $7,118,000 increased 
4 per cent. 


Operating expenses totaled $988,408,000, up 26 per cent, 
including the cost of providing 37 per cent more service in terms 
of available ton miles flown. 


Interest on debt totaled $25,761,000, an increase of $6,097,000 
over 1966, reflecting additional financing for equipment on order. 
This added expense was partly offset by an increase of $3,777,000 
in interest income which totaled $13,606,000 through the investment 
of temporary surplus funds. 


In 1966 United discontinued tts practice of capita Zine 
interest on advances to manufacturers for flight equipment purchase 
contracts, in support of its contention that such advances should be 
included in its "investment base" in calculating rate of return. 
Capitalization of interest was reinstated in 1967 because of a 
Civil Aeronautics Board policy statement which excludes advances 
from the investment base but permits inclusion of capitalized 
interest for rate-making purposes. The $8,850,000 ($2,979,000 
applicable to 1966) of interest capitalized in 1967 will be amortized 
over the life of the equipment. 


Te 


United's traffic again established industry records with 
Significant gains in all categories. Revenue passenger miles 
increased 40 per cent over 1966, freight ton miles were up 28 
per cent and express increased 13 per cent. Mail ton miles 
rose 47 per cent, resulting in part from the upward trend in 
aii rnGwi reste Lassaemak L, 


United carried 23,946,818 revenue passengers and operated 
18, 766,754,000 revenue passenger miles, 417,182,000 freight ton 
miles, 122,993,000 mail ton miles and 21,683,000 express ton miles. 


Jet aircraft now provide 94 per cent of United's available 
seat miles and 97 per cent of available cargo ton miles. The 
passenger load factor in 1967 was 59.8 per cent as compared with 
57.6 per cent last year, an increase of 4 per cent. 


Tabulated figures for 1966 and 1967 follow: 


1967 1966 
Opera lingerevenues cot.) <2... 66 Si), 098, 9387000 $856, 903,000 
OperatimgeEXpen Sess . ches:.s-s S 988,408,000 Soon Of, 000 
Batmnings beLoOre sakes 34... 6. + SLUG 709,000 SEO, 6O>5),7000 
TASS mONISENCOMG ccieia avers crete Sete S$ 347,642,000 S 24,069,000 


Net Earnings and Gain 
Ones clbese OL eaGOra te is. tle-cre « S Te oo, OOO S736, 308; 000 
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PERSONNEL AND OFFICES 


United's personnel totaled 46,764 in April 1968. Major 
concentrations were: San Francisco, 12,200, including 7,600 
at the United Maintenance and Engineering Base; Chicago, 6,268, 
including 3,260 at the Executive Offices; Los Angeles, 3,860; 
Washington, D. C., 2,593;,. includingmsS0ratatne: Wasiagten 
Maintenance Base; New York, 4,511, and Denver, 2,946, including 
659 at the Flight Training Center. 


Of the 46,764 employees, 20,225 or nearly half come under the 
Operations Administration -- line maintenance, engineering and 
maintenance, flight operations and operations planning. Some 
21,925 persons are employed by the Marketing and Services 
Administration, including sales, cargo, reservations and ticketing, 
passenger services and stewardess service. 


In addition to sales offices, reservations offices and station 
facilities along United's system, the company has Executive Offices 
and an Education and Training Center near Chicago's O'Hare 
International Airport and maintenance bases in San Francisco and 
Washington, .p.2c. 


The Executive Offices, located at 1200 Algonquin Road (Illinois 
Route 62) in Elk Grove Township about five miles northwest of the 
airport, was occupied in December, 1961. The Training Center also 
was completed and occupied in 1961. The center is the largest such 
facility in the industry with nearly 2,500 employees and stewardess 
trainees taking courses each year. 


FLIGHT CREWS (As of April 1968) 


United's flight personnel, numbering 9,441, includes 1,769 
captains, 1,698 first officers, 1,69/7 second officers, ot) navigacous, 
4,112 stewardesses and 81 stewards. 
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INSTAMATIC RESERVATIONS 


Instamatic, one of the largest integrated electronic data 
processing units in commercial use, continued operating during 
1967 reaching a peak day on December 18 with 550,000 transactions. 


In addition to providing instantaneous reservations, United's 
Instamatic also supplies confirmation of hotel reservations in six 
major areas and up-to-date flight information that is received 
from pilots and fed directly into the computer complex. Instamatic, 
headquartered in Denver, consists of 18,916 miles of communications 
Circuits enabling about 3,000 United sales agents across the system 
to make almost instantaneous reservations. The system comprises 
three solid state data processors, more than 1,200 countertop sales 
agent sets and 150 tons of communications equipment. 


In service since 1961, plans are now in progress to retire 
Instamatic, replacing it with a more sophisticated, faster and 
streamlined reservation system known as Unimatic. Instamatic will 
continue in operation, however, until systemwide switchover to 
Unimatic takes place. 


ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SYSTEM (UNIMATIC) 


The new Univac reservation system, known as Unimatic, which 
will replace United's Instamatic reservations system, is expected 
to become operational around the end of 1968 with its first function 
being message switching. The Univac computers, at a later date, 
will handle United passenger and fleet operation volumes through 
Doo Ne Vvasct. Gapabmlauty ancludessthne antitial capacity ito handle 
more than 224,000 transactions per hour involving transmission of 
35 million characters with an average response time of one second 
per individual transaction. The new system is the first to utilize 
cathode ray tube input/output devices on a nationwide basis. The 
central core of the system, a vast array of computers and peripheral 
equipment, is the largest of its kind under one roof in the business 
world and is located at United's executive offices. Interim check- 
out equipment for the new information system arrived at United in 
Chicago in February 1967. Equipment for the permanent installation 
began arriving at the new executive office expansion building in 
October 1967 with more than 90 per cent of the central site 
equipment installed and checked out by February 1, 1968. 
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FLIGHT KITCHENS 


United operates the largest flight kitchen system in the 


industry, 


employing more than 1,550 dining service personnel 


at 15 stations where 20 million meals were prepared in 1967. 


Kitchens are located in Boston, 
Washington, D.0Cy, Detro1eyeechicage, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 


New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle and Honolulu. The 


world's first flight kitchen was opened by United in Oakland, 


California -itehosG: 


Feeding the nearly 24 million passengers who flew with 


United in 1967 resulted in some interesting statistics. 
8 million tea bags; 


used 1,000,000 pounds of coffee; 
half pints of milk7 27,700,000) steaks; 
million dinner and sweet rolls. 


United 
7.6 mr Pion 


ll smillion eggs, -and3e26 


TOPS IN PASSENGER AND CARGO TRAFFIC 


The top 10 cities on the United 
United passengers 


Ls, Chicagot (O2Have) tw: aes eeeee 
Ze» LOSSANGELES tisk). a ey ene 
3.0 “San. Francisco (ee eee 
Ae SSCAEECL Saeco rete eee ee 
Sei. Cheve land eve cete cs. eee 
6.) “DENV Eis tesa eek ee eee 
Tab INGWaCihy Cre. eta eter ek a cietee eee 
SF | PreESOULrCI cee eee eee 
9. > Washington w.G. ta. eee 
EO™” (New OYOrk SoG EK ee vee cee eee eee 
The 
ke sChzcago™ (Osha Gein ane are 
23° tSarn “Franerscou- ma eee 
3 :/ eRosVAnge les aa. en ee eee 
4. “NewSYorks(URK)25.4-75 0 eee 
5. ‘Glévelandies. 215. .2e ee 
6. ' Seattle yc 2s apenas 
Lo (DENVEGr siete ee 
8. , Newari ee cn ree eee 
9. “DELrOU tyes > eee eee ee 
10.0 yPhitladelpn tars... ees-4- ee eee 


(arrivals and departures) 


system in terms of total 
during 1967 were: 


2, 32S 50 
2,201,148 
sho aiLAt Os al 
I26R 749 
924,701 
TO Ona0o 
1O37262 
641,948 
626,645 


cee 


top 10 cities in air cargo poundage during 1967 were: 


118,453,000 
Bi eb nO 0.0 
a7, O17 000 
35,341,000 
22,604,000 
20,414,000 
1377 7057,000 
isis, Oo. OO’ 
15,774,000 
14,019,000 
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INTERLINE AGREEMENTS 


United has interline agreements with 257 airlines covering 
2,710,316 route miles. The company's nationwide system is the only 
one which provides connecting service with 15 local service carriers 
in the United States as well as connections at every major airport 
with international carriers. 


AIR CARGO 


United's entire freighter schedule is now operated with pure 
jet aircraft composed of approximately 3] 7270C's and 11 DC-8F 
Jet Freighters. With the additional aircraft and expansion of the 
jet freighter schedule pattern in 1968, United now provides jet 
freighter service to 23 cities. The fleet represents the largest 
EOcaimaOMeSstLectrelgqnc. Iaftl ian the andustry. An additional five 
DC-8Fs will be received by the company by February 1969. DC-8F 
Jet Freighters are on hand for use when called upon in the 
Military Airlift Command operation. 


New or expanded air freight terminals representing an 
investment of $9,453,000 are planned for the following cities in 
1968 and early 1969: Seattle/Tacoma, Denver, Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Newark, New York (Kennedy International), San Diego, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia and Rochester. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


United Air Lines engineering and flight operations personnel, 
after evaluating the British-French Concorde supersonic transport, 
ordered six delivery positions for the aircraft in 1966. At the 
Same time United obtained reserved positions for six of the 2707 
SSTs to be built by Boeing. 


In June 1965, a United team headed by W. C. Mentzer, senior 
vice president-engineering and maintenance, viewed Concorde proto- 
types under construction in Toulouse, France, and Bristol, England. 
The Concorde, designed by Sud-Aviation and the British Aircraft 
Corp., is slated to carry 125-150 passengers at speeds of 1,450 
miles per hour. It is expected to be ready for commercial use by 1972. 
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The United States SST, the Boeing 2707, is designed to fly 
at approximately 1,800 miles per hour, more than two and a half 
times the speed of sound. The U.S. plane is expected to be 
certificated for commercial use by 1977. 


Domestic and foreign airlines have reserved positions for 
74 Concordes, and 129 Boeing 2707s. 


iy 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


OPERATIONS 


The deployment of United's huge passenger and cargo fleet is 
determined by the Operations Planning Center at company headquarters 
in Chicago. Flight dispatchers, communications experts, operations 
planners, aircraft routers, and meteorologists work around the clock 
sifting operational data, weather reports, passenger and cargo 
loading requirements and tracking each United flight. 


Daily briefing sessions are held in "the room with the 18,000- 
mile view." Here fleet performance is reviewed for the past 24 
hours and the systemwide outlook for the current day is outlined. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A $1.8 million high-speed electronic switching center capable 
of internally processing a 40-word message in less than one second 
was placed in operation in November, 1965. 


The switching system utilizes Radio Corporation of America 
4104 electronic processors supported by a 100-word-per-minute 
communications network consisting of approximately 200 sending 
teletype machines and 400 receiving teletype machines. The system 
serves approximately 100 geographical locations throughout the 
United Air Lines system. 


The system can handle 300,000 messages a day ranging from 
fizrght operations, sales and cargo traffic to special departmental 
information and correspondence. The computerized system, which is 
the largest commercial real time switching system in the world, will 
automatically process messages, select the fastest routing, store 
data for fast recall, and maintain statistical records of the daily 
AGtLy Lily. 


WEATHER CENTER 
United's centralized weather service is the.largest such 
Operation in the industry.- Only the Washington, D.C. office of 


the U2 >. Weather Bureaurand military facilities exceed the scope 
of United's weather system. 


(continued) 
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Organized in 1956 when it replaced regional weather offices, 
the center is manned by meteorologists who prepare 10 major types 
of forecasts for flight operations. The forecasts and other 
information are received on teleprinters. Additional data and 
forecasts are received by teletype and facsimile from the National 
Meteorological Center in operations offices at the various airports. 
Electronic computers select the best long-range flight plans after 
digesting the data. 


SAN FRANCISCO ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE BASE 


United's Engineering and Maintenance Base is the largest 
airline facility of its kind and a pacesetter in technology for 
the aviation industry. It is the overhaul and modification center 
for the entire United fleet, and the home of the company's Aircraft 
Engineering Department. 


Located on a 108-acre site at the San Francisco International 
Airport, the base occupies 1.4 million square feet of floor space 
with complete facilities for airframe and component overhaul, and 
a separate 300,000 sq. ft. complex for inspection and repair of 
turbine engines. 


Prime responsibility at the base is periodic overhaul of United's 
aircraft fleet and inspection and repair of its jet engines, but 
equally important is the modification of aircraft, engines and 
components to improve performance. In addition, the base supplies 
United's Line Maintenance stations throughout its system with 
serviceable components for routine maintenance checks. 


In 1967, United overhauled 102 complete airframes at the 
San Francisco base, while completing 750 special projects, including 
pre-service modification work on new aircraft. 


Also in 1967, the base overhauled and repaired 1,594 turbine 
and piston engines, with the piston engine work being completely 
phased out. In 1968, the company has projected an overhaul work- 
load of 94 aircraft, plus scheduled inspection and repair of 
1,466 turbine engines. 


More than 7,600 people, largest concentration of United employees 
at any one facility, are employed at the Engineering and Maintenance 
Base with a 1967 payroll of $62.8 million. The base payrold figure 
for 1968 is estimated at $71.6 million. Purchases ofemaventa end 
services were $62.4 million in 1967, and are projected at $69 
Wa llion soreloes- 
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WASHINGTON MAINTENANCE BASE 


Major service for United's turboprop Viscounts and DC-6 piston 
eceraneetoepetrOrmea at iWwashington,, DL. .., National Airport. 
Projected work for 1968 calls for 3 Viscount engine overhauls and 
348 heavy maintenance checks on the DC-6 fleet. Payroll, local 
purchases and other expenditures at the base will amount to $4.2 
million. The number of employees totals 380. 


LINE MAINTENANCE 


Between overhauls at the San Francisco Engineering and 
Maintenance Base, United's planes are given regular maintenance 
checks on a pre-arranged schedule at various on-line stations. 


The stations are set up with different degrees of maintenance 
capability. Major stations, which are equipped to accomplish every 
phase of maintenance except complete overhaul, are found at Chicago, 
Denver, New York, Los Angeles, Newark, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Washington, D.C. 


The various types of service performed include: 


Circle Check -- a visual check to see that all doors are in 
proper position, access holes are closed and locked, and ground 
equipment is clear. It is made before any aircraft is dispatched 


from any area. 


EN ROUTE SERVICE -- performed whenever a flight operates through 


a station which has mechanics on duty. More detailed, with attention 
to possible fuel leaks, flat or worn tires, fuselage or wing damage. 
Includes servicing with water, fuel, oxygen and oil as necessary. 


Lenina elim ne sluntin CheChwe——saAccomplLished at no greater 
interval than 25 hours. Includes en route service work plus detailed 


inspection of engine inlet, exhaust, landing gear, fluid quantities, 
external lights, oxygen system, flight recorder and any other items 
written up in log book. 


Service Check -- accomplished every 125 hours for the jet fleet 
and 75 hours for the propeller fleet. Encompassed items covered 
inethe poetic andeen -Oute Checks,- plus servicing of many components. 


Maintenance Checks -- the most comprehensive check until overhaul. 


Maximum occurrence times vary by fleet, from 325 hours for the DC-6 
cou yoenoursc= tor the B=/20"and C25 hours, for the DC-8 fleet. 


(continued) 
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This check requires the plane to be taken out-of-service from 12 

to 24 hours. At this time many change orders are accomplished. 

San Francisco does all of the DC-8 and B-720 maintenance checks 
along with the B-727's and B-737's. Chicago does all the Caravelle 
checks along with the B-727"s and B=/37"s. Washington, | >h ce. aoc. 
all the Viscount and DC-6 checks. 


FUEL 


United is the largest single commercial user of petroleum 
products in the free world. The company pumped 1,301,609,323 (B) 
gallons of fuel into its planes in 1967 consisting of 925770777 cU 
gallons of turbine fuel and 61,914,943 gallons of aviation gas. The 
airline’ used 999,509,377 galions of “fuel” in T96c. 


SAFETY 


The Civil Aeronautics Board reported that the passenger fatality 
rate per 100 million passenger miles flown during 1967 was 0.23. In 
1966 the fatality rate was lowest in aviation history, 0.07. The 
1967 figures marks the 16th consecutive year that the fatality rate 
was less than one. 


FLIGHT TRAINING CENTER 


United trains and upgrades more than 5,500 pilots a year, 
including flight crews. for and. from other airlines, at 206) t 14m 
Training Center at Denver's Stapleton International Airport. 


The airline took initial occupancy of a new S30°millioneelsgae 
Training Center in the fall of 1967 with the facilities scheduled 
for total completion an August 1968" 


The present school is generally recognized as the most complete 
and effective commercial flight training complex of its kind in the 
world. The 17 simulators, duplicating the flying performance of 
various types of aircraft, are worth mote than si 25min) loner 
addition to the simulators, a fleet of DC-6s, 737, 727, Boeing 720, 
DC-8 and Caravelle aircraft are assigned to the Center for actual 
Erasningr . eiohiss 
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At the present time, 16 new flight trainees are entering the 
school every week for a 9-week program which will qualify them as 
SeconomOoLLICers wlunmtne aroline. ~Invaddition,: line’ pilots for the 
airline must return at least twice a year for various programs of 
training as long as they fly for United Air Lines. 


Capeanhw,64.sChOss,.d1lrector Of flight ‘training, heads. up 
659 employees permanently assigned to the training facility. 


TECHNOLOGY 


United Air Lines has long been a leader in technological 
improvements which have advanced the safety and dependability of 
flying. Among the company's current achievements in this field 
are the following: 


First airline to qualify for Category II lower landing minimums-- 
October 1965, 


First airline to use dry ice seeding to disperse supercooled 
fog at airports, permitting passenger operations not otherwise 
possible--1963. 


First airline to conduct tests aimed at exploring possible 
correlation between clear air turbulence and the atmospheric 
electric field--April 1964. 


First U. S. airline to begin operational testing of automatic 
altitude reporting, in cooperation with the Federal Aviation 
Administration--Sept. 1964. 


PacoteUto-matt lines to. test aacompletely-automatic. landing 
system--1964. 


First carrier in the airline industry to use the electron beam 
welder--1967. 


United was among the first airlines to be in the forefront of 
industry efforts to develop a collision avoidance system--1967. 


First airline to receive FAA approval for a jet engine maintenance 
program eliminating complete overhaul while maintaining increased 
reliability--1968. 


Two of these recent innovations warrant descriptions in more 
detail. They are aerial fog seeding and progress toward all-weather 
landings. 


(continued) 
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AERIAL FOG SEEDING 


United pioneered aerial seeding of supercooled fog in commercial 
airline operations during the winter of 1963-64 at Salt Lake City 
and Medford, Ore. The technique of ridding airports’ of thick “fog 
has proven so successful each year that the practice was expanded 
to six airports during the 1964-65 winter, to 15 airports during 
the 1965-66 winter, to 18 airports during the 1966-67 winter, and 
to 20 airports during the 1967-68 winter. 


These cities where fog seeding programs have been set up are: 
Portland, Medford, Pendleton, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Reno, Boise, 
Sacramento, Denver, Omaha, Des Moines, Detroit, Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
Charleston, W. Va., Canton-Akron, Chicago's O'Hare International 
and Midway airports, Missoula, Mont., and Anchorage, Alaska. 


Dry ice seeding, effective only with supercooled or cold air 
fog, works in this manner: light aircrafti®, placed’ on stand—py by 
the airline or the airport management, take off on instruments or 
from an alternate airport and climb above the overcast. Dry ice 
pellets are released through a slit in the side of the plane and are 
scattered into the top of the fog. Addition of the dry ice lowers 
temperature of the supercooled fog until a physical reaction occurs 
in which the crystals form and moisture is released as light snow. 


During the past five winters, fog seeding has enabled a total 
of approximately 1,400 airline operations to maneuver in and out of 
airports that would otherwise have been closed down. About 20,800 
passengers benefited from the program. Results of United's 
pioneering efforts have convinced the FAA and other agencies to 
explore the program for possible further expansion. 


Another promising development in fog seeding took place during 
the 1967-68 winter with testing of a ground seeding device conducted 


under operational conditions at Medford, Ore. This involved the 
dispensing of liquid propane gas from a combination of portable and 
stationary units operated by the contractor. Propane, when released 


through an expansion nozzle as a very cold gas, provides the 
triggering mechanism for the rapid growth of ice crystals, similar 
tovdnyGice. 


Promising developments are also occuring in the artificial 
dissipation of warm fog, the much more common type, which affects 
most airports throughout the world. Ina field test program 
sponsored by 33 member airlines of the Air Transport Association, 
the use of chemicals improved visibility in the dense fogs at the 
test site, Sacramento Metropolitan Airport. 


(continued) 
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ALL-WEATHER LANDING 


All-weather operations have long been a goal of the commercial 
airlines and United has been a leader in advancements which have 
lowered landing minimums--or the limits at which planes can operate 
in bad weather with complete safety and reliability. 


The Federal Aviation Administration, in cooperation with the ATA 
and United, has a step-by-step program for the lowering of these 
minimums and the eventual achievement of all-weather operations. 


Category I (CAT I) of this program encompassed the jet minimums 
of 200 feet cloud ceiling and one-half mile forward visibility or 
2400-ft. Runway Visual Range (RVR). 


Category II (CAT II), the current step, calls for 1200-ft. RVR. 


The third step, (CAT III), would take the aircraft down to 700 
feet RVR and less. 


United is moving forward in a program to equip all DC-8, Boeing 
TZ eeanowbOcIng s/20ec1recrart for CAT IT landing) minimums. FAA 
certification for CAT II has been received for the DC-8 and 727 
Evypes OL salcperatteusing the auto-pilot and approach coupler. CAT II 
operations were limited in 1967 due mainly to lack of certified 
airports. To date 50 DC-8s and 73 B-727s are CAT II equipped, but 
only 8 airports on United's system are CAT II approved. 


However, in 1968 these numbers will increase to 90 DC-8s, 105 
727s, and 41 737s CAT II equipped and maintained in status, and 13 
airports approved. 


Flight training has kept pace with 850 crews qualified for CAT 
Pimnow-andsanvaddi tional /O00%planned for 1968. Additional gains in 
CAT I approaches completed are attributed to CAT II training. 


Evaluation continues on instrumentation and automatic approach 
equipment to aid in CAT II approaches and to make CAT III (700-ft. 
RVR) a reality. United, the ATA, and the FAA are participating in 
these evaluations. 


United does#not have a CAT III program at this time. 
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PART IV 


ALRCRAET: STATISTICS 


TURBINE AIRCRAFT 


United's DC-8s and Super DC-8s are used mainly in long-haul 
service of up to 2,600 miles. The Boeing 720 is employed on 
medium to long distance flights of up to 2,100 miles, while the 
medium range Boeing 727 is flown on trips of up to 1,700 miles. 
The short-range Boeing 737 and Caravelle are used for trips 
totaling 1,000 miles or less. 


Statistics on each type of aircraft follow: 


SUPER DC-8 (DC-8-61 


Passenger Capacity ss a. fe ecicteeeeecee eee eee 28 .First#Class 
iv OR COgGhH 
TOTAL 198 
Cargo Capacity-+--rsessecs reser eee cee eee eeee 26,840 pounds 
LENG tere 00:0 dpe bre ete ee wlohe wits hanes take a ete ce eee ene 187 feet, 5 anches -GGearte, 


8 inches longer than 
standard DC-8) 


Wing Spans . 2 s/s Gee 4b ata dave ole cere ee ee, Coe nee 142 feet, 5 inches 
Height £5 2. Sado es 6 ace pe tee hs re re teeta ee core crane A2 feet, 4 inches 
Fuel Capacity «5 wee cid oe ere loteteu eerie rie 2 et eee 17,904 gallons 
CrulSing SPEC a... oa +s ccs tae ter teenie eee renee 550-600 mph 
Engine€ss 2. iiss sve ele ee ishe aes pile o hodala oe eee eer renee (4) Pratt & Whitney JT3D-3B 
Fan 

Takeoff Thrust Per. Engine: ue oe eanene 18,000 pounds 
Maximum GLOSS Wega tye jon re teen eee 325,000 pounds 
Approximate: Cost. 2 it ct eitiene ct teee force ee eee $8,800,000 

DC-8 
Passenger ‘Capacity. a. . cs eae neue ee Honolulu 


22.-First Class (anciudine 
6 lounge seats) 
113) Coach, (ineludimars 
lounge seats) 
TOTAL hess 


Multi-Class (Mainland Service), 
26 First Class (including 
6 lounge seats) 
96 Coach) (inetudangms 
lounge seats) 
TOTAL P22 


(continued) 
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DC-8 (Continued) 


Care Ome ai el Camis) canted. toh Bi gence ns ote ow sie ce lecelac ee 65 16,160 pounds 
MEM UCT reme Nec tenar ot es gnc aio lol omsne ether oh a te ac nag s Pet efei a wees. sia» 150 feet, 9 inches 
WENGE eS DOE iene tara aler serine oleli seme, 16) se aieiatareliet's » 24S. ea es 0, 0% 142 feet, 5 inches 
EG) a Gem hte sert oe os aoe esiiae Ss G01 Mieke usis ww ele lalie Jee fe 42 feet, 4 inches 
ea ane ait CUI ee tan litt ak dare Kee Uti BelienstieNs o'io ee ahaiwaeaabie. 17,600-22,000 gallons 
Crem SD CCCH TN er cis cd abs phe ozsas Cieeue che wheal 550-600 mph 
Engines and Takeoff Thrust 
|DGMES, Thats SE alekg, curs Gece ee ge cee er a ere re (4) JT3D-1/3 Fan-17,000 pounds 


(4) JT3C-6--13,500 pounds 

(4) JT3D-3--18,000 pounds 

(4) JT4A-3/9--15,800 pounds 
Ma aime Grosse Wehr (Wirth) sts Siete gs ais se eis 0 JT3D-1/3--300,000 pounds 

JT3C-6 --276,000 pounds 

JT4A-3/9--273,000 pounds 
OO cl Om OS ema ads ahs el ora d veg tone cba) oodcts Babes Sf 00, 000 


BOEING 720 
PSUS Grey aera’ AG fely@ s Wels ea CRNA hae ui ee eer 260First Class (including 


6 lounge seats) 
PSeCOaCima Ine luding 25 lounge 


fee cess) 
TOTAL a9 
CERES) (Gee SGN S bis olG Geo Cane oC i ee 11,500 pounds 
STING Ne gi es SE Rs Pr an Lene a nt A ae 136 feet, 2 inches 
WUSEatel “Srepe i hen cies) eo cerger ir wie Pe ee L30Rbreet, LO-anches 
SONG LDR oR Airs €y REI” enna EES) ee Eee eae hae a 41 feet, 34 inches 
Reve WaCanoe Cul Vt ra ten et ofat eo cre suieas ue neta Cel aija” oi slejeten sis stele ane 13,478 gallons 
BAIS VCT MES OS Clare terete oN e cae se Sie set Pola isies s ~olle sakes ors 550-600 mph 
Ip SUMO os ba Gs Go A chet bo Sioa oe ar ho Cie ans oe (4) Pratt & Whitney JT3C-7 
MancrinUlieaicOsS SuW GLC wietccucis crensteeeis chenc 6 loko a sects 213,000 pounds 
AnD ORIG CaCO G ticpustc tcp aietelelteite teislteto are sles sie ie 5 35, 000,000 
BOEING 727 and 727QC 
Boeing 727: f270C (Ouick Change) : 
(Passenger/All Cargo) 
Passenger Capacity..... 24 First Class Same 
be cy Coach Same 
TOTAL 96 Same 
wet Commuter 
ESmCoach 


(continued) 
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BOEING 727 AND 727QC (Continued) 


Boeing. 7/27: 


Cargo. Capa Gnrcy .retatechenten. 12 77o25) pounds 
Numbersof Pallets i nics wieeeregs ete ee oeoes None 
Size lof —Palllets ir. . tcrcmerot fers ai een eerneenc as 
Length of Catgo Compartment sss eee 
Dimensions: of Cargo Comparument. 1. 
Main, Cargo" DOO 8.1." vers: cisieee tr mene eter ete 
Leng Ch si. wcctenesststaretetete 133 ft. 2 pinches 
Wind “Spay .Tes crete torte oroacreree nesters LOSwaites 
Het qh tis cert cx. s oyoreu eke noted eee t meme 34 ft 
Buel. Ca paC wey iccratere tov-setetene 7,000° gallons 
Cruising: Speed. saya ns waster. 550-600 mph 
ENGINES Se cee eee (3) Pratt & Whitney 
JT8D-1 Fan 
Takeoff Thrust 
Per ENGine tere 14,000 pounds 
Maximum Gross Weight...160,000 pounds 
Approximate “COSt.a. .y1. ss sete $4,650,000 


Ta OG (CU DCK Change) : 


40,000 pounds 


8 

2 eos 
58.7 feet 
12 Se Wee 


86.4" height 
SG 4s asa 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Same 
Same 


170,000 pounds 
oy RSI8) OO) 


eee 


BOEING 727- 


TOTAL 


Fuel. Capacuey coe ere erect tenet eee eee 
Cruising (Speed ocr..momeeects ten et eee 
BNG LNG ee Wie Seca ett te ee etch te ree nom ee renee eee 
Takeoff. Thrust per stndginew. 7) ee 
Maximum “Gross (WerGh tere. csa-e tne emer 
Approximate Costs... ee nee ee eee 


“f 2Ser it rSseac lacs 
95 Coach 
P23 


Jet Commuter 


Lia Coach 
soe LO LOOM POUnCIS 


(31,000 above 
9,000 below) 


(3,280 cubic feet) 


2.el53. Feet; Zi ianches 


~- LOS*beet 

orev Geet 

wate fA Gaeltoms 
2. 7000-0008 mph 


...(3) Pratt & Whitney JT8D-7 Fan 


..-l14,000 pounds 
2s - L169, 0OO0mpounds 
see DOP LOO OO 


Pay | 


BOEING 737 


Pas SOG CG latG al Da Cia) co om eaten Shee ar a nie ch aiver = fetch reves 0 478 24 First Class 

SOvecoach 

TOTAL SAE 
CarOOmOaG HA CHC Victener ae 3M ted lets «Feiete te tore ers are ole lose wiiece 8,750 pounds 
ABT) ale irene ee ers Wee cere he crete eh te kel a obec tetas) t) eheteve lite ianese 100 feet 
WAIN JME cL LY eave mete ace bel cher ee Rhee eta eh er cle icke le els ete el s<¢ 93 feet 
HLM eh I Wremomet sen age ten tor ct chet ce ere etae Veneto taict Fe telatchel ae” terete! als 37 feet 
Pe) Me ra CA cory eevee wane gre teeta ec tote Nena ts See ne tee keleehe evs 3,425 gallons 
Se es Gees SSC ege alee pees rene re tees Ue hee fare Woh ere Sable Ne UePelbe ape 500-550 mph 
AIVCl AY SS ee Went te Mees Me ceo CH. ete o he tobe ts dove 9s te Sere tu kee Hedowe Ve rane (2) Pratt & Whitney JT8D-7 
aC On immer iit See OL, STIG) 1 IVC). «hana ves ta ¥otallovc relate betel ss 14,000 pounds 
Peanut GOS S. WIG AIC Lt tet 8s vote te eee Metolhs Vases teks vets ele vee 97,000. pounds 
PRONG sc HINA tC © Site eee ce etre hea Be nea c Sates Savoia ee Kehele tes So; 6007,000 
CARAVELLE 
Pass end Clea Da CL Ly sretetet cteie toha te otote raterets kahotate voher ates 64 First Class 
SOMES OA CC Vite at ere Roar a Kota oben east eiar euelioie! oletals! ols 6,000 pounds 
KSC BE BA 6 GOGO Heal Oi eae ee eee 105 feet 
Mint TI Jamo A Ulises Foe we Peon eh oh ee enol a) Shot cat eh oleh el wi cetsolebetene. 60! ¢ 112 feet, 6 inches 
PSC) Lerma ee eect eet eel na se reon che voter ooiei's- sa tere Sialeverovels ens 28 feet, 7 inches 
atv ioctl CaNtay ees Means eh ePetamarecctccel el oheveds see Neiete/aVexecevers 5,020 gallons 
See out Gm DC SO ee tale ate ter eteyer aisle a ciel erase el eie ble sie: 500 mph 
[HASH RUETS «aay Breen ARR PS Sane ann ny an a meget a em ne (2) Rolls Royce Avon Mark 
5 32R 

Pacem tee LiCl St Oem me LILO mrs yerccevsxetenehenaP exch sceussors 12,000 pounds 
Mee nUMIe GIAO SM WS TC ltr eek crete cl sh arev ores au os sien eV oheresaueu axe 110,000 pounds 
ODL Ox PING tem COS t ane. «bol see Rs rot otek shiek aa ovedeh Sass en 50 or si sVaped.exe Sipe OOO 00 


TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 


VISCOUNT 
Passenger Capa Cu Cyistets cher odouots, ov cliel o. obel sete atic. sen eene e 46 First Class 
Cf Wale (ol [Cr tek Yeu yao PR he Sans ye ee, re an 3,000 pounds 
PRCT nel Wem ee eam aa cestode tsk Certs veh ode te teks deta yarencies trsxotene eke’ wives 81 feet, 10 inches 
WII NCiME STATE cae een eyeh ates «voles! Vsvarai el siete cereals. Sie suse tio Stas 93 feet, 9 inches 
|g PANGS Jel ory a 4 es oe Ars PINS ce Pi OMe ete A, AE Cerne, Pee Age ea 26 feet, 9 inches 
PALS NRG SG CINCY ercreiwc sh oteu stove sts tes) eel eteletsietie sie) els oles eie s 2,250, gaLlons 
GENS UG ODS CO bre tai st crstewe & rat vec elise) oc ce hs faire eae resi elie 330 mph 
INCH Ne Sopa t eee ae wctar torte tect eta on alls tac ce (ator elouuietelic clth a. acc oats (4) Rolls-Royce Dart MK510 
PaeOn tern LLICN PDST er UM Ce siskes se ctacestes otsie.e Sue.ehe OO Onell. Oi. 
MASI GrOSS eWEUGII Ce atisreis svc isvsce¥eae siestene:s elete.s 100,000 pounds 


AOD COs Mae Ca GOS trenertnectols. sir ke teMelie «sic sh ocer aoe ayes) S72 007,000 
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PISTON ENGINE AIRCRAFT 


DC-6B 


Takeoff Thrust per Engine. a. 12. eee 
Maximum Gross “WELGHE 1s. 5 sete siete eer 
Approximate “COSTE. 78 Bie cieis steutstens i eke come eorneaee 


Takeoff Thrust. per Enginewn....1- se ies ee 
Maximum GrossAWerGiti ices hereto cesta ree 
Approximate COSTER HEY. see ereseiecre een ere 


64 First, Class ‘(includings6 
lounge seats) 
or 
857.Coach 
5,500), pounds 
106 feet, 8 inches 
117 feet, 6 inches 
29 feet, 3 inches 
4,284 gallons 
300 mph 
(4) Pratt & Whitney R-2800 
CB-16 


100,000 pounds 
Sez 00, 000 


56. First Class (ncludingse 

lounge seats) 
one 

69 Coach 

5,500 pounds 

101 feet, 8 inches 

lid feet, 6 ches 

29° fect) a anen 

4,248 gallons 

300 mph 

(4) Pratt & Whitney R-2800 
CB-16 


927,250) pounds 
$850,000 


Paes 


ALL-CARGO FLEET 


DC-G Fe JETWEREEGHTER 


Care Coma PACU CY riire ters 5.4 SPR tee) SS be 56 8 SS Ss 8 Oho wos 80,000 pounds 
NUmGeEEOLe PAL LGULSE2.4.2 Sao 6 4.600)6 3 S000 005 8 Ce se ee 8 nS: 
PART Oe cote a ei Se ot Celera aoe cs tons Sea SR wd tel one 0) ioe eC G DOO eubirc “feet) 
Pence Ot Cab O. COMPAREMCI CG 61a: occ2516' silo ores os) evens 106.2 feet 
DimensLons Or Cargo Compartment. sis wesc as. 5 PZomeweothsat= floor: 
Soi aneignt 
ALES ALCO MIO Olt. ce) sa evel ere eb cy ors, cdg eis eh shane Sieh sy'eeKe Som ax 4404 
ES eta Oat TNS os eras gs Sate ote vas “0 sacar tre: Shin ounce ey So, 150 feet, 9 inches 
WW el epmme OetT lc titers eee rs Pe gers iste one ota cues. ech cs altho 9) aus! Searles: 142 feet, 5 inches 
EASE We Peet cl en oUoisicucz ete dete chal ccois.s. 6 ala Celso tte cdtetet chet s 42 feet, 4 inches 
eee A al GO Dla Vote reyes steve ta stir ohtre cease sitaits 04 sie ee a%e ot bieue a 17,904 gallons 
Ras BAG] OOOO sire. acd sure ete te re) o oie, oe 1a. 6 e eiewenel ots ers 550-600 mph 
Hee da SRO Sb Sue yk Ne OR ee eee ae aera (4) Pratt & Whitney JT3D-1/3 
Fan 
TREY Sie Roe Wy phat Wich sey ofan au 1h ge pile gpa, Mane ree pete een aera 18,000 pounds 
PisecumiuinmGl OSS aWE LON sls ccs as loess 00s wleie-s.oh6. 4 one) 315,000 pounds 


PDE Ou UME OCOS CL, Weg slots. a5. sie see 5 asiavere stele si aie $7,500,000 
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PART AW, 
AIRCRAFT OWNED BY 
UNITED AIR LINES 
(As*off May iy, 41968) 


JET PASSENGER FLEET: 


Super "DG-—8=6 its ico s, sey eucel erat one cee ii 
BOCING. 73 7 ira tee ore ee thee het seeeersnetens 6 
DO=6 22h Se Sea ots 2 anna oh crete chee n ene 52 
BOGING. */20 cess Hots srewsio leis agimegeroteceee 29 
BOeCiNG J27 sa) lees wy ais sone tet ceh onion ieenonere ou 
*BOSING T1277 OC seer  ereeened tment rene 3a 
Cara Vie Tere sic cist Sites sce et orci au shoneue ners 20 


*Quick Change Passenger/Cargo 


TURBINE/PROPELLER PASSENGER FLEET 


VESCOUN Te neces eee eee 28 (including? 2 trainers) 


DO=O Bre es ccs sero ee eee eee emer 40 
DC <6: ere hans eee ron skaueeee rear eaer one 29 “(includingsoe trainers) 
ConVa G34 0 ite aie ere eer eens 7 (not in service) 


NOTE: All propeller aircraft are scheduled to be retired by the 
end, of the Ist quarter 1969- 


JUBTORRE GG bine iatel 


DE=O Aw wise en eee ae ee a ee ae 5 (not in service) 


JETS ON ORDER OR OPTION 


McDonneLE Doug laisn DG — 10mm taper etanens 30 on order (delivery 1971-74) 
30 on option (delivery 1972-74) 
Super “DC=8. ((DC=S =i er eee ee 19 on order (delivery 1968-69) 
Super DC-SE° {(DC-6-69 Fv. ue renee 3 on order (delivery 1969) 
Super. DC—8—O2)0 aos eee eee ee ee 10 on order (delivery 1969) 


(continued) 


sil 


1968) 
1968) 
1968-69) 
1968) 
1968-69) 
1970-71) 


(delivery 1971+72) 


JETS ON ORDER OR OPTION (Continued) 
Seattle Cis DC — Ors ate ck cy ceeds towel 6 tak ove lopodeas tagaie 7 on order (delivery 
Sieairvdar GeabDe— Ole 7s ace cericists cvelsiose cre lecs .-4 on order (delivery 
ISOCT Ome 2 OP, ah sic ete powe.s fokone (of Sic. aie, ones 28 on order (delivery 
CSO ME APOC weve ete cee ie tate Bel fale eile ce tezes be 6 on order (delivery 
|SVSVAstiae? 9 AO Ear ee a a Oe nr 69 on order (delivery 
OS Me El core oe op icie (ex es keene es taps coke oes 18 on order (delivery 

7 (On; Option 

CGNCOLG CMS Wercts loves ereye c chonedtictsl oc cdeue cnepece 6 


delivery positions reserved 


(approximate certification 
date 1972) 


delivery positions reserved 


(approximate certification 
date 1977) 


TOTAL JETS ON ORDER: 


TOTAL JETS ON OPTION: 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF FUTURE JETS: 


194 


49 


See ee Ory 


(including SST reserved 


positions) 
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PART VI 


AIR TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 1967 


THE 11 DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINES flew 70,971,921,000 revenue 
passenger miles during 1967, 24.9 per cent more than the 
56,802,788,000 flown in 1966. Passengers carried increased 23.7 
per cent from 79,372,000 in 1966706 96,150,000 Mie) [67rd 
categories were also up during the year with freight ton miles 
climbing 26.1 per cent from 988,485,000 to 1,246,000,000; express 
ton miles, up 8.5 per cent from’ 87, 128, 000) tor 92, 300; 000; wand 
mail ton miles, up 30.7 per cent, from 277,437,000 as compared 
with 362,500,000. 


THE 12 LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES showed an 18.6 per cent gain 
in revenue passenger miles in 1967, climbing from 3,467,500,000 
to 4,112,800,000. A 17.7 per cent hike was recorded in passenger 
traffic with the total climbing from 5,547, 0008 toro, 500,00Cr 
Freight ton miles for “the local servicetare lites nerea-comi a. 
per cent in 1967 from 19,781,000 the previous syearnton22, 700,000 
in 1967. Mail ton miles also were up by 28.1 per cent from 
8,820,000 to 11,300,000. Express ton miles declined 7 per cent 
from,7,099;000%t0-670007 000s ner oa 


HELICOPTER AIRLINES flew 30,300,000 revenue passenger miles 
in 1967, up 19.2 per cent over 1966's total, of 25,420,000.) (Passenger 
traffic climbed 17.2 per cent: Eromyl,067, 0008 (orl 7250, 000 wht 
freight ton miles increased 30 per cent from 10,000 to 13,000 and 
mail ton miles were up 6.8 per cent from 59,000°51n) 1966715 63,000 
ie LoGiE 


INTRA-HAWAIIAN AIRLINES saw passenger traffic increase 18.4 
per cent from 1,487,000 to 1,760,000. Revenue passenger miles were 
up 20 per cent “from 226,700; 000" to, 271,700, cour 


U. S. INTERNATIONAL AND TERRITORIAL AIRLINES experienced gains 
in all categories during 1967. Passengers increased 19.4 per cent 
from 11,644,000 in 1966 to 13,900,000 in 1967. Revenue passenger 
miles were up 20.6 per cent from 19,298, 400,000"; to 227270, ,0007000- 
Freight ton miles climbed 16 per cent from 720,627,000 to 836,000,000; 
express ton miles were up 11.4 per cent from 983,000 to 1,100,000, 
and mail ton miles rose 29.4 per cent during the year from 
442,407, 000-in? 1966 to"5 727350; 000ml oo7e 
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PART VII 
MEMORABLE DATES -- INDUSTRY AND UNITED 
£99 PUY EEN aE Sen Sieg Ale, Post Office Department begins air mail service, 
. New York-Chicago 
L920 Mam d Seine ean is Post Office extends air mail service westward 
to Omaha. 
SSptEgeo. hes? Post Office extends air mail service westward 


to San Francisco, completing coast-to-coast 

Ue, oe AlLoeMa tl eROULeHNOnns. (Mail flown by 
day, moved by train at night. Time: New York- 
San Francisco, 82 hours.) 

aoe PeDAayi22 2s emesis First coast-to-coast day and night air mail 
flight, San Francisco to New York, completed 
ine Sse hours,. 21. minutes. 

1924 Cys leek 4 oxcthany Regular day and night coast-to-coast air mail 
service inaugurated. San Francisco-New York, 
time 32 hours. 

1925 Reps. cal. hoe es President Coolidge signs Kelly Bill (Air Mail 
AGE) Fapreoviding for transfer of airemail 
Operations tCoOeprivate contractors on basis of 
lowest competitive bids. 


Mav ie Ziltes hte 5's Nationale Atre Transportes sinst, of United's four 
parent companies, incorporated. 
1926 EeDR WS Rocstenhe Ford carried first domestic mail under private 
contract, Detroit-Cleveland. 
PUD ie WISTO re neces ote Varney Air Lines begins scheduled air mail service 


between Pasco, Wash., and Elko, Nev., using 
single-engine Swallow biplanes. 


Mail 2 tise seeds National Air Transport begins air mail service 
between Dallas and Chicago. 
Sep tye lore. ue Pacific Air, Transport, begins air mail service, 
Seattle-Los Angeles, using Ryan monoplanes. 
TO28, MayeZO0=2. 5 se Charles A. Lindbergh flies New York to Paris. 
su lys Le cere: eas Boeing Air Transport begins flying San Francisco- 


Chicago segment of U. S. Air Mail Route No. l, 
using 25 single-engine Boeing 40-As. 

STey lege clk eeeee Ar Bre National Air Transport begins operations over 
Chicago-New York segment of U. S. Air Mail Route 
No. 1 with single-engine Curtiss and Douglas 
planes. Through connections at Chicago, Boeing 
and National provide coast-to-coast service. 
Time, approximately 32 hours. 
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1929 BED clive tioretewwre Installation of lights and establishment of 
intermediate fields on coast-to-coast route 
are completed. 

February rene te Boeing Air Transport introduces tri-motor 
Boeing 80s, capable of carrying 12 passengers, 
crew and.3, /00*pounds Of cargo Atel mpa. 

LOSOW), —Weivscc 3) saeri ve eee vaee Boeing 80-As, carrying 14 passengers and 4,057 
pounds of baggage and cargo, enter service 
between San Francisco and Chicago. National 
Air Transport places 14-passenger, tri-motor 
-Fords on Chicago-New York run. Multi-engine 
coast-to-coast flights become a reality. 


Marys LD ieee cee aes Boeing Air Transport originates stewardess 
service on San Francisco-Chicago flight. 
isyeuik SUD a se rece tere United Air Lines, Incas, is* frormed out of 


Boeing Air Transport, National Air Transport, 
Pacific Air Transport and Varney Air Lines. 

1933 JUNG Sle eee United introduces nation's first all-metal, 
low-wing twin-engine transport, the Boeing 247. 
Coast-to-coast travel time reduced to 19% hours. 


1934 Februarys. ss. er Air mail contracts cancelled and Army begins 
carrying air mail with disastrous results. 
Marcher Olen. vere Air mail returned to private contractors. 
1935 TI Sei. tenes eas tte United begins development work on four-engine 
transport which ultimately becomes DC-4. 
1936 DEC SLO Cees ee United opens world's first flight kitchen at 
Oakland, -Galitrornia- 
December fis. . United adds twin-engine DC-3s to Mainliner fleet, 
reducing coast-to-coast time to 16 hours. 
1938 JUNG 23 2 o20. crete Civil Aeronautics Act, creating Civil Aeronautics 
Board, becomes effective. 
1940 ADC Ta Onc ween United offers nation's first air coach service 


between Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
intermediate cities. 


June el ein we Control of commercial aviation transferred from 
Civil Aeronautics. Authority to Civil Aeronaueues 
Board 
December...... United uses passenger planes as all-cargo carriers. 
1941 Pebruaryi nes. Twenty Douglas DC-4s which United has on order are 


released to Government because of war emergency. 
As renowned C-54, plane subsequently becomes 
workhorse of military transport operations. 

Marchicn ieee: "Flying Boxcars" (DC-3 all-cargo planes) begin 
service between New York-Chicago. Discontinued 
in May, then reinstated on permanent basis. 


1942 


1943 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1950 


OSL 


1952 


December 


January. 
April 2s 


O13) 


Main Line goes to war.' Half of United's fleet 
of 69 twin-engine transports is turned over to 
Army. In following three years, United crews 
flying for Air Transport Command chalk up more 
than so ,000;, 000 mites of “trans-Pacific flights; 
almost 4,500,000 miles between U. S. and 

Alaska, and more than 10,000,000 miles of 
GContrace £1 ying within the U. S. ‘Company also 
modifies 5,736 military planes at its Cheyenne 
maintenance base; trains hundreds of ground and 
flight personnel for military. United extends 
UPivandgepoxcar- "service west to Salt Lake City. 
United acquires controlling interest in Lineas 
Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. 

United begins coast-to-coast Cargoliner service. 
United assigns engineers to study the relative 
merits of turboprop and turbojet engines. 

United places four-engine DC-4s in service, 
reducing coast-to-coast time to 13 hours. 

United places five-mile-a-minute DC-6s in coast- 
to-coast service, cutting transcontinental time 
to less than 10 hours. 

United inaugurates commercial flights between 
Sane canervscorana Honolulu, providing Lirst 
one-carrier service from Main Line cities to 
Hawaii. 

United established Operating Base at Denver. 
Maintenance work is centralized by United at 
new "pushbutton" Maintenance Base at San Francisco. 
United carries 10,000,000th passenger. 

United resumes air coach operations on West Coast, 
using DC-4s between Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

United and other scheduled carriers begin military 
contract operations to Tokyo, carrying servicemen, 
ammunition and equipment for Korea theater. 

United inaugurates service between Los Angeles 

and Honolulu: 

DC-6Bs, carrying 58 passengers, added to Mainliner 
fleet. 

United's air coach service is extended from San 
Francisco to New York via Chicago. Major trunk 
lines begin carrying mail without subsidy at 

45 cents per ton mile. 

LAMSA, United's south-of-the-border subsidiary, 

is sold to group of Mexican businessmen. 

United is first to place 44-passenger Mainliner 
Convairs in operation for improved service at 
intermediate cities. 
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LOSS ADEs ase a eorees United begins men-only "Executive" flights, 
New York-Chicago. 
September..... United and three other scheduled airlines begin 


experimental carriage of first-class mail 
between Chicago and both New York and Washington, 
D. C., on space available basis. 

Octobere Whe United's participation si (TOKYO -AiLElLiI ce maces 
contract ‘operations is-concluded.. Jn 39) months 
of service, company chalked up 1,000 round trips 
of 13,000,000 miles of flying between San 
Francisco and Tokyo, carrying approximately 
25,000 servicemen and almost 8,000 tons of 
ammunition, whole blood, medical supplies, mail 
and freight. United conducts operational tests 
o£ C-band radar. 


December tsi..2.. United carries 30,000,000th passenger. 
L955 Nye) aia led Per ormenirs Paret United places order for 200 C-band radars, 
largest number ever purchased by an airline. 
Mays Ol. w ere keke ane United institutes nonstop flights from New York 


to San Francisco, using DC-7 Mainliners. Forty- 
three additional four-engine Douglas planes 
ordered for delivery in 1956-57. 

Oct sa2 oi 2.2 United orders 30 Douglas DC-8 Jets, the first 
contract commitment for jets by a domestic 
airline. 

Lo56 Api i tacce totes DC-6A Cargoliners introduced in coast-to-coast 
service. United orders DC-8 electronic flight 
Simulator. "Red Carpet" service introduced by 
United. Agreement negotiated with Southern 
Pacific’ for sale-of United's ticketsea ese 
rail station ticket offiees. 


ANG. Sis s sit 3 cae United carries its 40,000,000th passenger. 
bO5t OCT Td Grek erers Last DC-4 phased out of service. 
NOW 25455 ae arn. Installation of C-band radar on United's fleet 
completed. 
LODSc Pebicti2 Jie Aa ote United carries 50,000,000th passenger. 
September..... DcC-8 flight simulator--the first in airline use -- 


is placed in service at Denver and training of 
jet flight crews begins. 


L959 JUNG neo oteteot toteners First DC-8 Jet Mainliner formally delivered. 
JUNeCHh26 a a..aeae United carries 60,000,000th passenger. 
Seppe. 1S saa. United inaugurates DC-8 Jet Mainliner service 


between San Francisco-New York, reducing coast- 
to-coast time to 4 hours, 45 minutes. 


Sry! 


1960 Pen S222 ted Operates ) DC-—6 so 50th State" press flight. 
Nonstop return from Honolulu to Chicago is made 
Mwececord time Obe/ hours, 52) minutes. 


Pe area Ovaret act ora va United orders 20 French Caravelle two-engine 
jetliners. 
OUIPeEr ro sets First of United's DC-7A Cargoliners enters 
service. 
CRU aL eit: eter cra « United inaugurates Boeing 720 service between 
Los Angeles-Denver-Chicago. 
ULE VO rete cake Agreement announced for merging Capital Airlines 
into United Air Lines. 
DOC O stots references United orders 40 three-engine Boeing 727 
jetliners. 
1961 OANIT SM Merete ote Merger of Capital Airlines into United becomes 
effective. 
UL Aram Akers cece. United inaugurates Caravelle jet service between 
New York and Chicago. 
Sept 5.0 se ore United carries its 80,000,000th passenger. 
@lek ope PAR Sphere Parc New employee and stewardess training school opens 
near Chicago. 
DOC roe ly ists eteterats New Executive Office opened near Chicago. 
I62 ROT te tare ates Uptceimerroteatr wine Mm wiestory to carry over 
50,000 passengers ina single day. 
IGS [ss OU re entarary ares United orders three DC-8F Jet Freighters for 
delivery in 1964. 
MAN ieee taney ev Merar sss United carries its 100,000,000th passenger. 
OGL eater United takes delivery of its first short-to- 
medium range, tri-engine Boeing 727 aircraft. 
1964 POD LEerOL ee eae Boeing 727 placed in scheduled service. 
Mare Clive ltscercrs tats Inauguration of DC-8F Jet Freighter service at 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
PUIGUS Ch ache et oi tats United inaugurates three-class Red, White, and 


Blue DC-8 transcontinental service. United 
observes fifth year of jet operations during 
those five years which 26,251,703 jet passengers 
were carried. United becomes the first airline 
to fly more than one billion revenue passenger 
miles in a single month. 


1965 Iii es ceharenete United carries 68,978 passengers to establish 
a Single-day record for the free world airline 
industry. 

Or eS Bere see Record aircraft order totaling 144 jet planes 


worth more than $750 million is announced by 
United. Included in the order was the short 
range Boeing 737. 
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L965 May aLontes ash ce United observes 35th anniversary of stewardess 
service. 
WLIYI@ 5c Sete eral United begins participation in the Viet Nam 
Military Airlift Command (MAC). | 
1966 Apri de ciwae ss --United celebrates its 40th anniversary. 
MUNG A tee se United places $220 million ordereror zo oupea 


DC-8s, first of the jumbo jets, and six DC-8Fs. 
United carries its 150,000,000th passenger. 

JUNGNG ios wees aba Beginning of the most costly strike in aviation 
history, grounding, for 45 days UnltedpanGeccu. 
other major carriers. 

September..... United announces an order for six British/French- 
built Concordes (supersonic transports) and at 
the same time announces reserved positions for 
Six. Us covebDuLiC SSis. 


November...... United announces an order for five Boeing 747s 
with options for five additional 747s. 
L967 P.@DEUALY. sj ssarete: « United becomes the first airline to place the 
Super DC-8,in service. 
Apijaale alixccsgceswanen: The Department of Transportation comes into 


being officially as a government department 
and the Federal Aviation Agency changes its name 
to the Federal Aviation Administration. 

Aprailcr2 sits United and other carriers inaugurate common fares 
between the Mainland and all major points in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

ARialy CSUN ten eke United adds the 200th jet to its fleet. 

MEY, ol ute vekmns seeeets United marks 20th anniversary of California- 
Hawaii service; carried 3,300,000 passengers 
in the two decades. 


Mang © Pests: Secusee Mainliner Magazine, United's inflight publication, 
marks 10th anniversary. 
aL Votan ie wraeewenagetat United exercises options to buy 25 jet aircraft 


and announces an order for an additional 54 jets. 
Total cost of the 79 jets will be $690 million. 

AUG oh Biscregeiays aes First of Master Plan Reports, United's suggestions 
for airport improvements in each city on the 
United system, are made public. 


OCG 8 Aalvsls voles obs « United and Pan Am inaugurate direct California- 
Hilo service. 
OC Ung > sibel viceeasee United completes final piston engine overhaul at 


its San Francisco Maintenance Base; will use 
outside contractors for remainder of piston 
fleet life. 


he 


1968 PUL RMAe ehal se Ghatiens Una ced carries 23,390" passengers in a single 
day establishing a new free world industry 
BECOLd. 
TNS WO ce we zetets Unatea Signs @ $2.5 million contract for a 


747 simulator; delivery at the Denver Flight 
Training Center slated 1970. 

Mana lity l/iv.teis ta sts United retires last of the twin engine Convair 
340 piston planes used from 1952-1968; carried 
16,000,000 passengers in 16 years. 


Mer Ghinw OF. 206 ser. United introduces completely new stewardess 
Wardrobe; contract worth S3 million. 

PROT SIZ Oh hehe Bee United announced $465 million order for 30 
McDonnell Douglas DC-10s with an option for 
30 others. 

(Neues ho Pe ence yeas United's "Executive" for men-only flights 


celebrate 15th anniversary. 


